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A Trust  Company 


FOR  over  thirty  years, 
The  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  has  made  a busi- 
ness of  administering  trust 
funds,  providing  manage- 
ment for  property  or  estates 
without  burdensome  detail 
to  the  owner  or  his  or  her 
successors. 

During  that  time  its  policies 
of  conscientious  care  have 


made  it  the  trusted  custo- 
dian of  one  of  the  great  ac- 
cumulations of  trust  funds 
in  the  United  States. 

It  has  a background  of  expe- 
rience which  an  individual 
trustee  can  rarely  attain. 
Events  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  its  group  judg- 
ment as  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  man- 
agement of  trust  assets. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  1933 


What  you  can  get  for  $100  this  summer 


Are  you  in  search 
of  a profitable  and  in- 
expensive summer? 
For  $100  you  can 
“buy”  six  weeks  of 
living  in  ‘Oberlin  and 
earn  five  hours  of  ac- 
ademic credit,  together 
with  pleasant  compan- 
ionship and  peaceful 
surroundings. 

Oberlin  in  the  sum- 
mer is  a place  far  re- 
moved from  the  hec- 
tic rush  of  the  winter 
Campus.  Cool  green 
elms  droop  gracefully 
over  spacious  streets, 
and  the  very  build- 
Campus  Elms  ings  wear  an  unhur- 

ried look.  It  is  a good  place  for  quiet  study  and  for  pleasant,  friendly  ease. 

The  small  size  of  the  group — around  150  students — makes  contact  with  faculty  and 
fellow-students  easier  and  more  intimate.  The  usual  schedule  of  two  five-hour  courses 
per  person  keeps  the  academic  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  affords  an  opportunity  to 
concentrate  attention  on  two  subjects  instead  of  five. 


For  particulars  write  to  Professor  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion, Oberlin  College. 
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The  Oberlin  Campus,  even  to  the  undiscermng 
eye,  has  seldom  looked  lovelier  than  now.  A wet  spring 
has  encouraged  greenery  to  do  its  utmost;  the  lilacs  an 
honeysuckle  bushes  are  out  in  their 
CONCERNING  THE  glory.  A little  later  will  blossom 
CENTENNIAL  the  peonies,  and  later  still— always 

at  Commencement — the  wild  olive 
trees  will  be  in  flower.  Have  you  ever  sauntered  behind 
the  Administration  Building  in  June  and  gazed  and 
wondered  whence  could  come  that  strange  and  haunt- 
ing perfume? 

The  Oberlin  Campus  will  welcome  you  back  for 
Commencement.  With  shadow  and  sunlight,  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  days  and  nights,  it  stretches  there, 
smiling,  a background  ready  to  be  embroidered  with 
your  memories. 

And  June  will  be  a time  of  memories,  the  Great 
Centennial  a time  of  looking  back  over  the  course  so 
far  run.  It  will  be  a time  of  remembering  friendships 
— not  only  your  personal  friendships,  but  your  fiiend- 
ship  with  Oberlin  herself.  It  will  represent,  to  alumni, 
the  end  of  an  era.  The  first  great  century  is  over. 

The  idea  has  many  times  been  advanced — humorously, 
semi-h umo rously , seriously  — of  Oberlin  as  a place  to 
spend  the  summer.  Seriously,  we  think  the  idea  might 
bear  a brief  consideration.  Not  for 
strenuous  people,  perhaps,  but  for  those 
SUMMER  IN  with  a taste  for  the  quiet  life,  whose 

OBERLIN!  resources  are  not  unlimited,  Oberlin  of- 

fers a real  summer  haven. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  we  cannot 
present  Scenery  as  a lure;  the  flat,  clay  outlines  of  Rus- 
sia Township  have  seen  to  that.  We  have,  however, 
our  proverbial  elms  shading  pleasant  streets,  and  an  air 
of  order  and  comeliness  about  our  living.  Oberlin  is  a 
garden  town,  and  householders  take  pride  in  lawns, 
shrubbery  and  bloom.  The  College  buildings  look  blithe- 
ly at  home  in  the  summer  setting,  and  add  a dignity  to 
the  scene.  The  Campus  is  the  haunt  of  peewees — the 
bird  so  like  a “wandering  voice,”  whose  call  but  empha- 
sizes the  deep  peace.  On  Elm  Street  and  on  West  Col- 
lege Street  wood  thrushes  yearly  make  their  home. 

Summer  school  offers  a real  opportunity  to  the  re- 
sorter who  wishes  to  combine  vacation  with  academic 
profit ; for  the  resorters  who  do  not,  it  provides  “atmos- 
phere”— lectures,  dramatics,  and  the  chapel  bell  ringing 
for  class.  Library  and  Art  Museum  doors  stand  invit- 
ingly ajar,  the  physical  counterparts  of  still  more  invit- 
ing doors  to  be  swung  open  in  mind  and  heart.  The 
sound  of  an  occasional  piano  in  the  Conservatory  an- 
nounces that  music  is  not  dead.  Our  faculty  friends  that 
we  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile  do  now  and 
again  summer  here,  and  are  hospitable  to  the  caller. 

For  the  person  with  a car,  the  lake  is  only  a half- 
hour’s  drive  to  the  north.  Cleveland  is  perhaps  an  hour 
and  a quarter  away.  All  sorts  of  gentle  excursions  are 
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within  one  day’s  reach.  Oberlin  has  a golf-course  which 
delights  in  welcoming  summer  members  to  its  fold— for 
a nominal  fee— and  free  tennis  courts  are  magically 
available  after  Commencement  Day! 

From  a material  viewpoint,  living  in  Oberlin  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  and  good  living  accommodations 
easily  obtainable.  The  local  shops  are  more  than  ade- 
quate for  all  ordinary  demands — and  we  have  band-con- 

certs  on  Saturdays!  . 

So  think  of  it  if  you  are  looking  for  a “resort  this 
summer,  and  if  you  like  the  moderately  quiet  life.  You 
know  and  we  shall  know  that  Oberlin’s  chief  loveliness 
is  always  that  it  is  a place  where  we  have  been  happy — 
and  that,  after  all,  is  no  inconsiderable  ’•ecommendation. 

"The  Tempest,  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  which 
opened  in  London  last  week,  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  this  popular  dramatist’s  outstanding  public  suc- 
cesses. While  we  found  it  some- 
THE  TEMPEST  what  lacking  in  the  fire  and  the 
dramatic  conception  of  the  author’s 
youth — in  this  respect  far  inferior  to  his  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth,  published  some  years  ago — the  work  has  a 
compensating  florid  sweetness  and  a tendency  to  the 
philosophical  which  we  may  presume  Mr.  Shakespeare 
has  garnered  with  the  years.  Oddly  enough,  this  fairy- 
land theme  seems  to  be  attracting  wide-spread  attend- 
ance, a striking  deviation  from  the  general  public  taste 
for  murder  and  lust.  We  put  it  down  to  the  psychology 
of  escape  and  to  the  prestige  of  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  name 
as  dean  of  English  drama,  for  in  general  the  state  of  the 
public  taste  at  the  present  time” — 

At  this  point  we  may  conveniently  allow  our  mod- 
ern dramatic  critic  to  fade  away  on  his  favorite  theme, 
the  Decline  of  the  Age,  and  hug  ourselves  gleefully 
over  the  opportunity  we  shall  have  during  Commence- 
ment Week  to  see  The  Tempest  in  the  flesh. 

This  charming  play  is  too  seldom  given  now'-a-days 
for  a number  of  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  its  me- 
chanical difficulties.  Possibly  the  Elizabethans  managed 
by  not  being  too  critical  as  to  the  complete  realism  of 
their  “quaint  devices,”  but  in  this  photographic  age  the 
shipwreck  and  the  harpy-banquet  represent  real  ob- 
stacles. The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  woman  in  the 
play  (although  Ariel  will  be  a girl  this  year)  has  also 
been  a deterrent,  and  the  presence  of  another  charming 
fairy  play,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  has  caused  The 
Tempest  to  be  passed  over  for  its  easier  sister.  Now  this 
neglect,  in  Oberlin  at  least,  is  at  an  end. 

Besides  so  perfectly  suiting  in  temper  the  retrospec- 
tive mood  of  a centennial  celebration,  The  Tempest  has 
another  great  attraction — the  music  which  links  it  to  at 
least  two  of  the  other  outstanding  features  of  the  Cen- 
tennial program.  Ariel’s  songs,  the  Union’s  singing  of 
the  Elijah  and  the  A Cappella  Choir  and  string  quartet 
concert  will  indeed  make  Commencement  a time  of  danc- 
ing and  of  singing,  Oberlin  vocal  beneath  her  elms. 


Shall  We  Teach  Our  Students  “Practical”  Politics? 

BY  PROFESSOR  P.  T.  FENN,  JR. 


CTLLEGE  courses  on  the  American  system  of 
government  are  bookish,  if  not  text-bookish.  The 
subject  is  swamped  in  a mass  of  detail  that  is  at  once 
intricate  and  dreary.  The  further  one  penetrates  into  the 
subject,  the  more  mechanical  it  seems  to  be,  until  finally 
the  instructor’s  task  becomes  that  of  taking  the  machinery' 
apart  and  putting  it  together  again.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
instructor,  not  of  the  student.  The  student  is  repulsed 
at  the  threshold  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  boredom  which 
comes  from  tackling  facts.  If  he  should  be  left  to  read 
the  entire  text-book — any  text-book — by  himself,  he 
could  not  make  sense  of  it.  He  would  not  want  to  make 
sense  of  it.  The  instructor  can  not  risk  leaving  him  to 
himself. 

A shift  of  emphasis  from  facts  to  their  interpretation, 
however,  is  not  generally  useful  in  college  courses  except 
in  advanced  classes.  A certain  body  of  information  must 
be  acquired  before  one  is  competent  to  have  an  opinion 
about  the  subject  it  concerns.  Even  in  advanced  work 
this  sort  of  writing  can  form  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  reading  required  because  an  elementary  course 
must  perforce  give  only  an  elementary  knowledge  and  not 
a thorough  knowledge.  The  primary  pressure  on  the  stu- 
dent is,  that  he  learn  about  his  subject.  The  reading  in  the 
course  is  molded  to  fit  this  need.  The  books  to  which  he 
is  referred  have  to  be  summaries  of  the  facts  or  theories 
with  which  the  course  deals.  There  is  a minimum  of  inter- 
pretation in  them  and  a maximum  of  solid  information. 
They  are,  in  two  words,  text-books. 

Text-books  should  not  be  sniffed  at.  They  are  the 
tools  of  the  teacher  and  the  salvation  of  the  young  stu- 
dent. It  is  necessary  to  be  fair  to  them,  and  not  to  de- 
mand from  them  what  they  are  not  designed  to  give. 
What  may  be  sniffed  at,  however,  is  the  bad  text-book. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  makes  a text-book  bad.  What 
is  good  for  one  instructor  is  bad  for  another.  An  in- 
structor has  his  own  ideas  about  emphasis  and  value;  he 
has  his  own  ideas  and  his  own  attitude  towards  his  sub- 
ject. The  first  virtues  of  a text-book  are  clearness  and 
reliability,  but  these  will  not  determine  the  feeling  of  the 
instructor  for  the  book.  He  wants,  first,  a harmony  of 
outlook,  and  next  a technique  approximating  his  own.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  only  those  instructors  who  have 
written  their  own  texts  are  completely  satisfied. 

The  vices  of  a text-book  are  the  products  of  its  vir- 
tues, of  course.  Yet  they  cause  trouble  serious  enough  to 
create  profound  problems  for  the  teacher.  A text-book 
must  be  a condensed  summary  of  a mass  of  material.  Rut 
it  can  not  be  this  without  being  standardized  and  formal. 
At  any  rate,  text-books  are  standardized  and  formal, 
whether  it  be  inevitable  or  not.  The  inventiveness  that 
text  writers  show  is  but  a feeble  tiling.  They  conform, 
the  majority  of  them,  to  the  tried  and  true  paths;  they 
follow  the  “successful”  model.  The  contents  become 
rigid  and  atrophied.  The  general  effect  of  this  sort  of 
thing  on  the  mind  of  the  student  is  to  divorce  him  from 
reality.  The  problem  for  the  instructor  is  to  counteract 
this  influence. 


In  the  field  of  American  Government,  the  situation 
just  indicated  exists  in  an  aggravated  form.  If  this 
statement  should  be  disputed,  then  it  could  be  altered 
to  say  that  a great  many  teachers  think  it  so  exists.  Some 
give  up  and  decide  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  pound 
the  material  in.  Others  break  the  tedium  of  the  class 
hour  V telling  funny  stories  to  restore  their  students 
to  wakefulness.  Still  others  use  the  text  to  illustrate 
their  theories  of  democracy  or  what  not,  and  are  con- 
tent to  leave  their  students  with  a deposit  of  general 
principles.  These  devices  are  merely  methods  of  escape. 
The  dullness  of  the  text-book  is  only  a symptom  of  the 
evil  within.  The  typical  text  outlines  the  skeleton  of 
the  various  governmental  machines  and  then  erects  a 
super-skeleton.  The  books  differ  only  in  the  amount  of 
facts  given — that  is,  in  the  number  of  bones  to  be  put 
in  the  skeleton.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  is  presumed 
that  one  has  sketched  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  matter  may  be  put  in  a less  invidious  form  by 
saying  that  the  text-book  in  American  government  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  machinery  of  government.  It  does 
no  more,  and  it  does  that  well.  It  may  be  added,  perhaps 
too  generously,  that  it  can  do  no  more.  The  fact  remains, 
after  this  is  granted,  that  the  student  gets  no  more  than  a 
glimmer,  if  he  gets  that,  of  the  actual  process  of  govern- 
ment— how  government  is  conducted  and  why.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gets  crammed  with  a lot  of  useless  informa- 
tion. The  real  government,  which  is  a government  of 
men  and  not  of  laws,  remains  as  it  was  before,  unknown 
to  him. 

Here  are  some  of  the  matters  which  the  text-book 
can  not  include  within  its  scope  because  it  is  an  “excel- 
lent manual”  of  the  American  Government:  why  a presi- 
dent can  not  be  elected  for  a third  term;  why  the  presi- 
dent’s constitutional  power  of  appointment  has  been 
transformed  into  the  power  to  ratify  appointments  made 
by  others;  why  the  power  to  control  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  state  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate;  why 
most  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  are  not  party  acts  at  all, 
but  bi-partisan ; why  the  control  of  Congress  is  really 
in  the  hands  of  a dozen  men ; why  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is  the  patronage  officer  of  the  Administration ; how 
the  President  guides  Congress  when  he  does,  and  why  he 
does  not  when  he  feels  disinclined ; why  important  state 
bosses  shun  public  office,  unless  they  can  land  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ; why  there  are  state  bosses 
and  city  bosses;  why  politics  begins  in  the  county;  why 
real  political  life  is  present  in  the  state,  not  in  the  fed- 
eral government;  why  the  parties  are  so  closely  like  each 
other.  It  is  evident  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  govern- 
ment is  in  such  matters  as  these. 

Even  the  order  in  which  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment is  described  is  put  upside  down  in  the  text-books. 
They  begin  with  the  introductory  material  of  this  or  that 
sort;  then  they  proceed  to  the  national,  state  and  local 
governments  in  the  order  named,  and  give  them  a for- 
mal description.  This  order  is  upside  down  because  the 
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federal  government  is  actually  federal — the  creation 
either  of  the  states  or  of  the  people  acting  through  state 
machinery. 

T HERE  are  three  central  facts  which  control  the  way  in 

which  the  American  system  of  government  is  working. 
The  first  is  that  although  the  Constitution  was  drawn 
up  in  an  agricultural  nation  consisting  of  thirteen  bank- 
rupt communities  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
it  now  controls  the  political  institutions  of  a nation  con- 
tinental in  size,  possessing  colonies  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  living  in  a complex  industrial  civilization.  I he  sec- 
ond fact  is  that  the  framers  set  up  an  unworkable  central 
government  by  separating  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  one  from  the  other;  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Constitution  is  largely  the  story 
of  the  attempt  of  one  or  the  other  to  gain  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  failures  of  these  attempts.  The  pres- 
ent position  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
an  industrial  and  social  dictator  is,  as  many  observers 
know,  the  outcome  of  this  impossible  situation.  The  third 
fact  is  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  designed  the 
American  system  with  the  expressed  intention  of  exclud- 
ing political  parties  from  the  work  of  government.  The 
most  Utopian  of  paper  programs  could  hardly  do  more. 
Parties'  began  to  form  in  President  Washington’s  second 
administration.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  American  demo- 
cracy— of  the  rise  of  the  American  people — includes  as  a 
fundamental  part  the  history  of  the  struggle  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  which  separated 
the  voters  from  their  representatives.  The  people  had  to 
be  content,  if  the  plans  of  the  framers  were  to  be  fol 
lowed,  with  electing  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But  today  they  elect  not  only  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  President  himself.  The  political  par- 
ties are  responsible  for  this  progress.  The  political  parties 
are  also  responsbile  for  whatever  unity  of  purpose  and 
for  whatever  power  of  cooperation  exists  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  working  of  the 
governments  of  the  states  is  actually  unintelligible  unless 
the  practical  life  of  the  political  parties  is  understood. 

The  text-books  all  but  ignore  the  facts  just  men- 
tioned. Not  one  text-book  is  built  around  them.  Refer- 
ences may  be  made  indirectly  to  one  or  another  of  them 
on  scattered  pages  devoted  to  other  matters,  but  there  is 
no  apparent  realization  of  the  significance  of  what  is  be- 
ing recorded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  courses  in  American 
Government  are  dull  and  unreal.  There  is  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  American  Constitution  is  rigid  or  flex- 
ible, as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  about  it.  There  are 
disputations  about  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of 
mail.  as  if  anyone  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  the  days 
of  President  McKinley  had  ever  heard  of  them.  There 
are  memory  exercises  in  the  names  of  the  leading  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  in  the  organization  of  the  executive 
departments,  and  in  the  four  ways  in  which  the  veto 
power  may  be  exerted.  There  are,  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  course,  arguments  over  the  relative  merits  of  the 
mayor  and  city  manager  plans  in  terms  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  ideal  statesman-philosopher,  as  if  it  made 


any  difference  to  a powerful  city  machine  which  scheme 
it  controlled. 

An  instructor  who  breaks  through  the  text-books  and 
who  takes  his  students  with  him,  can  not  help  finding 
the  truth  about  the  American  system  of  government  not 
only  vital  and  interesting,  but  even  exciting.  The  life 
and  being  of  any  government  is  political  in  its  essence 
and  not  anything  else.  The  constitutional  frameworks 
of  government  are  nothing  more  than  the  channels 
through  which  the  political  forces  rush.  It  is  time  that 
schoolboys  stopped  writing  in  their  copy  books,  “This 
is  a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.”  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  is  clear  that  the  students  can  not  do 
the  breaking  away.  They  are  committed  to  the  material 
which  is  presented  to  them.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  their  response  to  reality.  They  welcome  the 
experience. 

It  is  not  hard  to  bring  government  to  life  in  the 
classroom.  There  are  two  broad  and  different  ways  of 
doing  it.  The  first  way  is  to  send  the  student  to  the 
documents.  This  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems.  One  may 
select  some  important  Act  of  Congress  and  have  the  stu- 
dent follow  its  passage  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He 
will  read  the  speeches  that  the  Congressmen  make;  he 
will  follow  the  course  of  the  controversy ; he  will  ob- 
serve the  line-up  of  the  parties.  He  may  get  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  presidential  politics,  and  may  cross 
the  path  of  the  lobby.  This  is  but  one  of  many  ex- 
amples. The  reports  of  the  great  committees  furnish 
real  mines  of  information  on  the  conduct  of  government. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  approach  offered  by 
government  documents.  The  instructor  could  dispense 
with  a text  altogether,  for  the  whole  course,  and  still 
create  for  the  class  a coherent  presentation  of  the  work- 
ings of  government.  The  same  method  can  be  applied 
to  state  governments,  allowing  for  variations  in  the  pub- 
lications available.  No  compromise  with  academic  stand- 
ards is  involved  in  this  pursuit. 

The  other  way  referred  to  is  extra-curricular,  so  to 
say.  The  nub  of  it  is  to  bring  the  student  into  contact 
with  real  flesh  and  blood  politicians.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  must  of  course  be  determined  by  considerations  of 
time  and  place.  Within  this  qualification  there  is  an 
abundant  diversity  of  chances.  The  simplest  way,  and 
one  available  to  any  class  anywhere,  is  to  ask  a local 
political  leader  to  meet  the  class  and  to  tell  it  some  home 
truths.  Political  leaders  have  been  so  much  attacked 
that  it  is  conventional  to  shun  them.  As  a matter  of 
fact  they  are  an  able  group  of  men ; they  carry  a burden 
that  the  so-called  good  citizens  reject;  if  it  were  not  for 
their  day  in  and  day  out  activity,  government  would  col- 
lapse. Election  days  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  class  to 
do  a little  political  work.  If  the  situation  warrants  it, 
the  period  of  the  campaign  may  be  utilized  as  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  political  realities.  Local  political  or- 
ganizations can  not,  of  course,  afford  to  have  their  plans 
disrupted  bj'  the  sudden  descent  of  a crowd  of  enthusiastic 
novices.  However,  there  is  always  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  generally  not  enough  people  to  do  it.  A friend- 
ly instructor,  and  one  who  appreciates  the  difficulties, 
can  be  sure  that  an  offer  of  help  will  be  sympathetically 
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received.  A student  who  has  helped  ever  so  humbly  in 
campaign  work  will  gain  a view  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment that  he  would  never  suspect  if  he  learned  a 
whole  text-book  by  heart.  Then  there  are  more  intricate 
ways  of  learning  about  politics.  The  present  writer 
heard  the  other  day  of  a class  in  American  Government 
that  went  bag  and  baggage  to  a certain  state  capitol  on 
the  day  an  important  bill  vvas  scheduled  for  debate.  They 
spent  the  day  “lobbying”  for  the  bill.  They  came  home 
with  a new  knowledge  of  how  legislators  work.  A class 
in  another  college  in  a different  state  originated  a bill  to 
amend  the  voting  laws.  They  stirred  up  enthusiasm  for 
it  throughout  the  state  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  intro- 
duced into  the  state  legislature.  They  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  forming  public  opinion,  and  they  came  into 
action  with  the  organized  political  forces  at  the  capitol. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  college  courses  in  Ameri- 
can Government  should  suffer  from  a reluctance  to  teach 
practical  politics. 

The  present  writer  is  tired  of  hearing  “good”  citizens 
denounce  corruption  in  politics.  If  some  aspects  of  poli- 


tical leadership  are  corrupt,  it  is  the  “good”  citizen  who 
is  responsible.  He  is  guilty  not  only  because  he  takes  no 
interest  in  politics,  but  because  he  or  his  fellows  are 
actively  engaged  in  corrupting  through  lobbies,  clubs,  or- 
ganizations of  all  sorts,  and  through  campaign  contribu- 
tions. It  is  the  notorious  political  indifference  of  the 
American  middle  class  voter  that  is  the  rock  and  bottom 
of  devious  and  shady  political  practice.  The  most  effi- 
cient attack  on  this  indifference  can  well  be  made  within 
the  best  educated  group  of  citizens — the  college-bred. 
The  most  effective  form  of  attack  is  not  talk,  of  course, 
but  action.  Considerations  for  the  public  good  indicate 
that  students  should  be  given  contact  with  practical  po- 
litical work. 

The  actual  processes  of  government  probably  can  not 
be  put  within  a text-book.  At  any  rate,  if  they  can,  they 
are  still  outside.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  up  moral 
obligations  to  defend  the  injection  of  practical  politics 
into  American  Government  courses,  although  it  can  be 
done  easily  enough.  A sufficient  argument  is  that  the 
text-books  simply  miss  the  point. 


Oberlin  in  Perspective 

BY  RUTH  MOSHER  PLACE  ’04 


THE  first  year  of  the  new  century  two  things  hap- 
pened to  Oberlin,  Dr.  Barrows,  the  new  president, 
and  Dr.  Luce,  the  new  dean  of  women.  Sensitive  to  all 
that  remained  enduringly  admirable  in  our  tradition,  they 
brought  to  the  old  historic  college  a fresh  viewpoint,  a 
spirit  urbane  and  sophisticated.  Petty  regulations,  nar- 
row religiosity,  provincial  taboos  that  clung  suffocatingly 
to  the  living  academic  organism,  toward  these  they  main- 
tained a regard  of  half  humorous  antagonism  and  pro- 
ceeded to  seize  the  pruning  knife.  It  was  a grand  fight. 
The  younger  faculty,  the  more  liberal  of  the  old  guard, 
the  left  wing  of  student  leadership  rallied  to  them.  Alum- 
ni wrote  letters.  Father  Finney  was  heard  squirming  in 
his  grave. 

The  new  regime  had  its  dispiriting  effect  upon  the 
most  popular  sport  of  the  day,  rule-breaking.  Looked 
upon  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  “absolutely  univer- 
sal in  extent,  completely  subordinate  in  significance”  (the 
quotations  will  be  recognized  by  my  contemporaries  as 
cited  from  a current  work  of  fiction  called  MICROCOS- 
MOS) rule-breaking,  joyous  and  free,  had  the  unfortu- 
nate result  of  all  reaction  to  tyranny.  Oberlin  students 
were  in  a fair  way  to  become  a race  of  hypocrites  and 
liars. 

We  women,  to  be  sure,  had  our  own  code.  We  would 
do  nothing  we  could  not  tell  our  mothers.  If  the  stipula- 
tion flattered  unduly  the  probable  latitude  of  maternal  in- 
dulgence, it  did  stand  considerable  strain.  On  the  whole, 
we  were  ladies.  Quaint  phrase,  marking  out  hypothetical 
yet  quite  strict  reservations,  like  the  dotted  boundary  lines 
on  a map.  Clandestine  beefsteak  at  Mun’s,  where  we 
met  not  infrequently  members  of  the  younger  faculty — 
encounters  that  conveniently  faded  from  their  minds  like 


the  Cheshire  Cat,  leaving  only  the  grin;  a Sunday  eve- 
ning stroll  under  the  camouflage  of  church-attendance ; a 
defection  from  the  main  body  of  troops  on  ornithological 
expeditions,  such  were  our  mild  enterprises. 

Women,  after  a campaign  of  faculty  conferences,  were 
granted  evening  library  privileges.  There  was  dancing 
“between  the  sexes”  that  year  at  the  Washington  Birth- 
day reception.  The  ban  on  card  playing  was  lifted.  Above 
all,  the  weekly  personal-conduct  reports  vanished,  not 
without  ribald  laughter  beneath  the  elms.  The  repeal 
robbed  the  conscienceless  of  an  immense  advantage.  T he 
more  reprehensible  your  behavior,  the  more  stainless  had 
been  your  record  for  faculty  scrutiny. 

To  their  influence  upon  current  social  ideas  the  new 
administrators  added  a stimulating  intellectual  leadership. 
Dr.  Luce  gave  to  those  who  were  her  students  and 
friends,  much  that  has  enlarged  life  for  them.  She  had 
a vigorous  mind,  disciplined  and  courageous.  In  particu- 
lar, her  name  is  associated  with  that  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Perhaps  he  is  no  longer  generally  admired,  save  as 
hero  of  a charming  play.  If  he  was  in  those  days  a chal- 
lenge and  a liberation,  it  was  because  we  knew  him 
through  the  inspiring  medium  of  Dr.  Luce’s  scholarship 
and  sympathetic  appreciation.  Our  admiration  for  both 
poet  and  interpreter  merely  added  zest  to  our  enjoyment 
of  a tale  that  went  round  the  Campus.  One  of  the  othei 
faculty,  Dr.  St.  John,  as  I recall  it,  declared  he  could 
select  a passage  from  Sorrlelln  that  Dr.  Luce  could  not 
explain.  He  opened  the  book  at  a marked  page,  declaimed 
smoothly  and  rapidly  an  incoherent  jumble  of  words.  He 
was  reading  the  lines  backwards. 

Her  life  in  Oberlin  was  embittered  by  her  struggle 
for  our  emancipation.  No  doubt,  Oberlin  and  Dr.  Luce 
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parted  with  mutual  esteem  and  relief.  But  to  her  indom- 
itable courage  Oberlin  women  of  today  owe  in  great  part 
whatever  of  privilege  and  responsibility  they  have  come 

to  enjoy.  . . 

President  Barrows  had  a genius  for  friendship  with 
his  students.  We  were  constantly  at  the  Roof  Tree.  It 
seems  now  that  it  was  always  a sunny  afternoon  and 
we  would  be  sitting  out  in  the  green  and  fragrant  gar- 
den, family,  faculty  members,  chance  visitors,  students, 
going  and  coming.  Miss  Mary  would  read  aloud  1 haclc- 
eray’s  The  Four  Georges  or  Hazlitt’s  English  Dramatists. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  argument,  mostly  about  books 
and  ideas.  Things  grew  even  livelier  when  the  President 
found  time  to  look  in  on  the  voluble  group.  He  was  all 
that  youth  needed  to  adore,  handsome,  gracious,  witty. 
His  prodigious  memory  held  whole  books  of  Paradise 
Lost  and  incredible  stores  of  limericks.  His  learning  il- 
luminated any  subject  a shy  voice  might  propose.  His 
catholic  taste  took  in  its  stride  Shakespeare  and  Edgar 
Wallace.  To  us  youngsters  he  was  intellectual  cham- 
pagne, his  friendship  a vivid  and  treasured  memory. 

Beside  these  two,  the  President  and  Dr.  Luce,  one 
puts,  of  course,  in  any  evaluation  of  Oberlin  privileges, 
the  best  loved  of  our  teachers.  His  resignation  within  the 
next  few  years  will  leave  a void  so  wide  that  it  is  not  to 
be  faced.  He  drove  us  hard.  Up  inaccessible  steeps  of 
learning  where  his  own  footstep  was  sure  and  accustomed. 
We  must  have  tried  him  sorely,  stumbling,  unobservant 
and  uncertain.  One  can  only  hope  that  he  knows  how 
persistently  for  his  students,  the  experiences  of  that  diffi- 
cult journey  toward  the  heights  have  exhilarated  and  en- 
riched the  routine  jog  trot  of  life  since.  Among  all  that 
he  knows,  for  he  is  wise  as  well  as  erudite,  one  hopes 
that  he  knows  that,  too. 

Then  there  was  Miss  Monroe,  a little  bird-like  per- 
son, who  read  Wordsworth  beautifully;  and  Madame 
Johnston  with  her  legendary  exposition  of  past  events. 
Deplorable  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  her  more  factitious 
colleagues,  it  gave  us,  years  before  Maurois  and  Fay,  the 
exhilarating  sense  of  history  as  drama. 

We  still  knew  President  King  in  the  class-room,  a 
magnificent  teacher.  For  him  his  “Tenth  Legion”  shoul- 
dered daily,  at  some  zero  hour  of  dawn,  the  stupendous 
armament  of  Lotze’s  masterpiece.  Those  annotated,  un- 
derlined pages  testify  still  that  once  in  our  lives  we  under- 
went the  discipline  of  long  sustained,  close,  hard  intel- 
lectual effort.  He  was  a very  great  teacher. 

Up  in  Peters’  Tower  met  what  was  popularly  known 
as  McClennan’s  Course  in  Hand  Holding — in  academic 
circles,  Experimental  Psychology.  It  was  pioneer  work, 
for  psychology  was  still  enveloped  in  the  scholastic  mantle 
of  her  elder  sister,  Metaphysics.  Yet  years  later,  under- 
taking some  graduate  courses  in  the  long-emancipated 
subject,  one  found  that  one  had  learned,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  fundamentals  of  what  had  become, 
meanwhile,  the  current  method  of  study.  The  course 
had,  undoubtedly,  more  than  its  anticipated  advantages. 

The  Chemistry  Building  was  completed  during  those 
years  and  we  were  introduced  to  elementary  laboratory 
science.  For  most  of  us,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Jewett,  the  net 
result  was  breakage  bills. 


These  two  courses  made  up  our  scientific  training. 
Economics  and  sociology  could  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  text  book  memory  exercises;  whereas  dear,  innocent 
G.  Freddie  Wright  provided  in  Glacial  Geology  merely 
easy  access  to  an  extra  credit  and  an  all-day  trip  to  Cedar 
Point. 

Latin  and  mathematics  were  still  the  backbone  of  any 
serious  curriculum.  Dr.  Martin  could  lament  the  soft 
heads  of  our  generation,  for  Greek  was  just  disappearing 
over  the  academic  horizon  as  requirement  and  hall-mark 
of  the  educated  man. 

Kind,  little  Dr.  Wightman  taught  the  Romance  lan- 
guages in  Canadian  English  and  one  seems  always  to 
hear  him  asking  mildly,  “Will  someone  volunteer  to  write 
upon  the  board  Qu'est-ce  que  e’estf’.  German  occupied 
a more  dignified  niche  because  of  the  importance  to 
higher  education  of  graduate  study  in  a German  univer- 
sity. But  if  we  learned  to  speak  a modern  language  or 
to  read  it  with  sufficient  fluency  for  its  interest  to  out- 
last Commencement  Day,  it  was  through  some  happy, 
fortuitous  circumstance,  a friendship  outside  the  class- 
room with  an  instructor  or  with  a foreign  student,  or, 
oddly  enough,  perhaps  through  an  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
a teacher  in  another  department.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  we  consult  a German  commentary  on  Cicero  or  read 
a French  criticism  of  Twelfth  Night,  or  one  of  the 
faculty  would  loan  a student  Madame  Chrysantheme. 

Music  was  the  one  cultural  influence  of  extra  cur- 
ricular significance.  With  the  other  creative  arts,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  we  had  not  even  a bowing 
acquaintance,  unless  an  annual  loan  exhibition  of  sepia 
prints  might  be  looked  upon  as  introduction.  What  we 
learned  of  the  theory  of  esthetics  came  to  us  as  by- 
products of  our  English  and  history  courses.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  find  in  after  years  that  we  had  got  from  our 
contact  with  the  broad  culture  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  faculty  so  much  of  fundamental  training  that 
could  lead  us  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty. 

To  revisit  Oberlin  in  retrospect  is  to  become  aware 
that  we  were  conspicuously,  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
lukewarm  in  our  devotion  to  sports.  One  remembers 
the  athletic  events,  in  which  men  participated  almost  ex- 
clusively, as  pleasant  recreational  affairs,  quite  deficient 
in  pomp  and  circumstance.  One  looked  across  to  the  tree 
tops,  pale  green  or  brilliant  red,  and  thought  vague,  happy 
thoughts  and  hoped  there  would  be  a torch  light  pro- 
cession to  gaze  upon  that  night,  leaning  from  one’s  mod- 
est window.  Gym  for  women  was  a boring  matter  of 
Indian  Clubs  and  Swedish  Exercises.  One  played  a little 
golf  and  tennis  decorously  in  long  sweeping  skirts.  One 
owned  a bathing  suit  but  cannot  remember  ever  having 
worn  it  at  college.  It  ballooned  about  one’s  ankles  in 
pleats  and  bloomers  and  overskirt  of  heavy  dark  blue 
serge  and  was  completed  at  the  other  extreme  by  a high 
necked  and  long  sleeved  blouse  with  a broad  sailor  collar. 

The  social  happenings  of  our  day  partook  of  the  same 
casual  simplicity  as  our  athletic  program.  The  daily  ex- 
citement consisted  of  the  Grand  March  after  supper  to 
the  tune  of  “Down  Went  McGinty.”  It  was  always 
touch  and  go  whether  the  “right”  person  would  invite 
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you  to  take  his  arm  before  the  “wrong”  one  had  sprinted 
across  the  floor,  so  you  lurked  near  the  stairway  prepared 
for  flight  or  surprised  acceptance.  U.  L.  A.  lectures, 
artists’  recitals,  skating  parties,  an  occasional,  heavily 
chaperoned  tramp  to  a sugar  bush,  these  were  the  high 
lights  of  our  diversions.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  hectic, 
overlapping  schedule  that  keeps  the  modern  campus  on 
the  double  jump.  It  is,  nevertheless,  amazing  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  before  7:00  p.  m.,  at  which  hour 
we  maidens  were  banished  to  our  rooms,  unless  by  special 
permission  we  reveled  until  ten  thirty  at  a class  reception. 
The  technique  of  those  days  deviated  widely  from  cur- 
rent practice  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  general 
results  remain  strikingly  similar.  The  biology  and  chem- 
istry of  the  race  have  not  changed. 

G RANTED  that  we  were  in  those  days  a less  competent 
lot.  Given  our  own  qualifications  and  preparations  we 
should  sag  under  the  present  day  conditions  that  galvan- 
ize our  college  sons  and  daughters  to  speeds  we  never 
dreamed  of  and  make  incredible  demands  upon  their 
nervous  and  physical  endurance.  But  one  may  some- 
times wonder — For  the  Oberlin  of  our  time  offers  an 
anomaly  that  we  oldsters  never  tire  of  considering.  Ours 
was  still  a small,  extremely  religious  college,  bristling 
with  prohibitions,  walled  in  by  tradition,  limited  in  ma- 
terial resources.  Social  changes  during  the  last  generation 
have  been  more  revolutionary  than  they  were  in  the 
previous  century.  Evolutionist,  atheist,  socialist,  cynic 


were  still  in  our  college  days,  the  subtler  terms  of  insult. 
With  so  much  that  was  new  and  unintelligible,  we  had 
to  be  always  questioning,  analyzing,  rejecting.  We  were 
reading  books  that  fractured  all  the  approved  complacen- 
cies we  had  brought  from  home.  Shaw,  Royce,  Dewey 
William  James,  Hardy:  they  sound  harmless  enough 
now,  in  all  conscience,  but  they  shattered  our  world  as 
completely  as  Bob  Millikan  has  shattered  the  atom.  Now 
that  everything  has  been  pitched  out,  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  furor  and  fer- 
ment of  our  adolescent  efforts  to  orient  ourselves  in  a 
shifting  cosmos.  We  could  afford  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  The  mere  facing  of  any  question  realistically 
demanded  intellectual,  even  moral  effort.  We  had  no 
smooth  technical  vocabulary  with  which  to  stalk  our 
quarry.  Our  minds  too,  wore  long  skirts  and  the  social 
structure  within  which  we  lived  was  as  firmly  ribbed  as 
the  sartorial.  Perhaps  that  is  why  life  was  so  exciting, 
books,  thinking,  learning,  all  an  adventure. 

"1  he  softening  mood  of  reminiscence  makes  general- 
ization highly  suspect.  Men  and  women  who  have  been 
friends  for  thirty  years  may  pardonably  appear  dispro- 
portionately significant  in  the  the  diffused  light  of  retro- 
spection. Yet  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  seething 
and  boiling  that  went  on  inside  the  hard  crust  of  taboo 
and  tradition  should  erupt  in  something  more  lasting 
than  foam.  One  seems  impartially  to  recognize  in  this 
middle-aged  Oberlin  generation  reassuring  vestiges  of 
independence  and  scepticism. 


Le  Coq  d’Or- A Brief  Disquisition  on  the  Gold  Standard 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  A.  WOOSTER 


IN  the  annals  of  American  economics  the  spring  of 
1933  should  pass  into  history  as  a period  of  popular 
education  in  monetary  science  unparalleled  since  the  great 
“16  to  1”  campaign  of  1896.  Inflation,  deflation,  re- 
flation, gold  standard  have  been  common  terms  of  dis- 
cussion from  country  store  and  city  barber  shop  to  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  halls  of  legislature,  refusing  to  be 
downed  by  excitement  over  prohibition-repeal  or  drowned 
in  three-point-two.  Endless  discussion  is  heard  concern- 
ing the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  gone  off  the  gold 
standard.  What  it  means  to  be  on  this  standard  seems 
still  to  be  clouded  in  haze. 

The  gold  standard  does  not  involve  necessarily  the  use 
of  gold  in  the  form  of  circulating  coins.  Neither  Eng- 
land nor  France  has  coined  gold  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1914,  and  there  have  been  no  gold  coins  in  circu- 
lation in  those  countries  during  their  post-war  period  of 
return  to  gold.  Gold  coins  have  all  but  disappeared 
from  circulation  in  the  United  States  since  1917,  because 
of  the  greater  convenience  of  paper  money.  Most  of  the 
present  generation  in  this  country  have  seen  them  only  as 
curios  or  in  the  teller’s  cage  at  the  bank. 

The  gold  standard  does  involve  the  free  purchase  and 
sale  of  gold  by  the  government  at  a fixed  price  (in  the 
United  States  $20.67  an  ounce)  and  the  willingness  of 


the  government  to  give  gold  without  restriction  in  ex- 
change for  other  forms  of  money  at  their  face  value 
though  not  necessarily  for  all  other  forms.  (E.g.,  in  the 
United  States  gold  certificates,  federal  reserve  notes  and 
United  States  notes  were  redeemable  in  gold  until  March 
6,  1933.  Silver  dollars,  silver  certificates  and  national 
bank  notes  were  not  so  redeemable,  although  the  govern- 
ment might  give  gold  in  exchange  for  them  if  it  chose.) 

The  fixed  price  of  gold  implies  another  essential 
characteristic  of  the  gold  standard.  The  standard  mone- 
tary unit  in  a gold  standard  country  (the  dollar  in  the 
United  States)  is,  by  legal  definition,  a fixed  weight  of 
gold.  The  fixed  mint  price  of  gold  is  $20.67  a troy 
ounce,  because  a dollar  is  defined  as  23.22  grains  of  pure 
gold.  (The  dollar  as  coined  contained  25.8  grains  “nine- 
tenths  fine,”  i.  e.,  nine-tenths  gold  and  one-tenth  alloy  to 
harden  it.  No  dollar  pieces  have  been  coined  for  forty 
years,  although  five,  ten  and  twenty  dollar  pieces  were 
coined  as  needed  until  last  March.)  In  the  United  States 
a dollar  is  in  short  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a fixed 
quantity  of  gold  weighing  the  stated  number  of  grains. 
It  is  not  a coin.  It  is  not  a value  nor  a price. 

A country  “on  the  gold  standard,”  in  summary,  is 
one  in  which  (1)  the  standard  monetary  unit  (dollar)  is 
a fixed  weight  of  gold,  (2)  gold  is  purchased  by  the  gov- 
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eminent  at  a fixed  price  and  in  unlimited  quantities 
from  any  and  all  who  bring  it  to  the  proper  purchasing 
offices  in  proper  form  and  (3)  certain  other  forms  of 
money  are  exchangeable  for  gold  in  unlimited  amount  at 
their  face  value  in  terms  of  the  standard  monetary  unit. 
There  may  be  no  gold  coins  in  circulation ; there  may  be 
many  varieties  of  money  in  use;  but  all  forms  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  standard  gold  monetary  unit  (dol- 
lars), and  are  worth  exactly  as  much  in  buying  power, 
dollar  for  dollar  in  face  value,  as  if  they  were  gold. 
Wfien  one  of  these  three  characteristics  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard ceases  to  exist  in  any  country,  that  country  is  off  the 
gold  standard.  The  United  States  went  off  by  a presi- 
dential proclamation  on  March  6,  1933,  which  prohibit- 
ed the  redemption  of  other  money  in  gold. 

A limited  form  of  gold  standard  may  be  said  to  exist, 
by  considerable  stretching  of  the  definition,  wnen  the 
government  of  a country  gives  gold  in  exchange  for  other 
money  for  use  in  making  payments  abroad  but  refuses  to 
give  it  for  domestic  payments.  The  United  States 
operated  its  gold  restriction  under  this  arrangement  from 
the  week  of  March  6 until  April  18,  1933-  We  were 
off  the  gold  standard  for  all  domestic  purposes,  all  intra- 
national business,  during  this  period,  but  were  still  on  it 
for  international  payments,  though  only  with  restrictions, 
since  gold  could  be  exported  only  under  license.  On 
April  18  a complete  embargo  was  placed  on  all  gold  ex- 
ports and  we  have  been  off  the  gold  standard  without 
equivocation  since  that  date. 

What  advantages  inhere  in  the  gold  standard  that 
nations  should  be  so  anxious  to  retain  it  and  so  disturbed 
at  the  prospect  of  going  off?  It  has  not  given  the  world 
a satisfactory  money,  for  it  has  been  responsible  for  ser- 
ious fluctuations  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  the  production  of  gold  and  the  supply  of 
monetary  gold,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  business.  Yet 
the  nations  cling  to  it,  and  plan  to  return  to  it  when  they 
leave  it,  because  there  is  no  suitable  substitute  for  it  in 
international  trade. 

If  nations  existed  in  isolation  they  could  get  on  very 
well  without  gold.  Some  nations  might  use  gold,  some 
silver,  some  a bimetallic  system,  with  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver, some  paper  with  no  standard  metallic  money.  Any 
of  these  systems  could  be  made  to  work  well  with  proper 
control  under  conditions  of  complete  isolation.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  bimetallism,  all  these  systems  are 
to  be  found  in  operation  today  in  different  countries 
without  isolation.  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  are  on  the  gold  standard  more  or  less  un- 
qualified. China  is  on  a silver  standard — several  differ- 
ent silver  standards,  in  fact,  in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  Several  South  American  countries  are  on  a 
paper  standard,  though  not  because  they  prefer  it  to  gold. 
W ars  and  financial  mismanagement  have  forced  them 
into  it.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  in  fact 
on  controlled  paper  standards,  more  or  less  tied  to  gold, 
and  are  planning  to  return  to  the  gold  standard.  The 
other  countries  are  on  various  modifications  of  these  sev- 
eral standards. 

The  existence  of  these  different  standards  side  by 
side  is  a serious  obstacle  to  international  trade.  When 


gold  standard  nations  trade  with  one  another,  gold  sup- 
plies a common  denominator  in  which  to  express  the  rel- 
ative values  of  their  moneys.  An  importer  always  knows 
within  narrow  limits  how  much  he  will  have  to  pay 
for  what  he  bought  abroad  and  an  exporter  can  always  tell 
within  the  same  limits  what  he  will  receive.  When  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  both  on  the  gold  stand- 
ard one  pound  sterling  was  always  worth  at  par  $4.8665 
in  American  money  for  the  simple  reason  that  an  English 
pound  contained  4.8665  times  as  much  pure  gold  by 
weight  as  the  American  dollar.  Similarly,  a German 
mark  was  worth  23.8  cents  because  it  contained  in  terms 
of  pure  gold  only  .238  of  the  amount  contained  in  a dol- 
lar. In  short,  one  money  exchanged  for  another  by 
weight,  not  by  face  value.  The  weight  of  gold  which 
each  contained  or  represented  determined  the  number  of 
dollars  that  would  have  to  be  given  for  a sterling  pound’s 
worth  of  goods,  and  the  number  of  marks  that  would 
have  to  .be  given  for  a dollar’s  worth.  Exchange  rates 
never  varied  from  this  “par”  of  exchange  in  normal 
times  by  more  than  the  very  slight  expense  involved  in 
shipping  gold  from  country  to  country'. 

W HEN  countries  not  on  the  gold  standard  trade  with 
one  another,  or  when  a country  not  on  gold  trades 
with  a country  that  is,  no  common  denominator  exists. 
Merchants  cannot  tell  what  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
goods  bought  aboard  or  what  they  will  receive  for  goods 
they  sell  out  of  the  country.  There  is  no  common 
value  term  to  tie  to.  Within  a few  days  recently  the 
pound  sterling  fluctuated  in  value  from  $3.92  to 
$4.06.  In  a little  over  two  months  it  rose  more  than 
sixty  cents,  as  the  dollar  declined  in  value  after  we 
went  off  the  gold  standard.  (When  it  takes  more 
dollars  to  buy  a pound,  the  dollar  has  fallen  in  value. 
It  will  not  buy  as  much  in  England.)  Imagine  the 
position  of  a business  that  must  buy  and  sell  abroad 
under  close  competition  in  a fluctuating  market  like  this! 
Prices  of  imported  goods  have  to  be  marked  up  not  only 
because  the  dollar  is  worth  less  but  also  because  the  risk 
of  loss  is  greater.  Goods  may  rise  or  fall  in  value  over 
night  not  because  of  any  change  in  the  market  for  the 
goods  but  merely  because  one  money  has  changed  in 
value  in  terms  of  the  other.  The  dollar  is  dancing  gently 
up  and  down  these  days  with  every  rumor  concerning  in- 
flation here,  or  the  possibility'  of  return  to  gold  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  chance  that  France  may  be  driven  off  gold, 
or  a hundred  other  possible  events.  Other  moneys  not  on 
gold  dance  with  one  another,  and  with  the  dollar,  in  the 
same  way',  while,  as  paper  money's  vary  in  terms  of  the 
still  golden  franc,  the  French  government  ponders  not 
too  openly  what  will  happen  to  French  gold  now  that 
France  is  the  only  important  country  left  on  the  gold 
standard  with  only  minor  restrictions  on  gold  exchange. 

T he  world  could  get  on  about  as  well  with  all  the 
nations  on  a silver  standard,  or  a bimetallic  standard,  as 
with  gold.  But  it  cannot  get  on  in  foreign  trade  with- 
out serious  difficulty  if  some  of  the  important  trading  na- 
tions are  on  one  standard  and  some  on  another.  It  gets 
on  worst  of  all  when  important  nations  are  on  paper 
standards.  Gold  and  silver  money  can  be  compared 
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weight  for  weight  and  a common  evaluation  arrived  at. 
Their  relative  values  fluctuate,  but  usually  they  do  not 
vary  greatly  within  a few  weeks  or  months.  But  a com- 
parison of  the  weight  of  two  paper  moneys  is  absurdly 
meaningless  in  trade  because  the  paper  has  no  value  of 
its  own.  There  is  no  par  of  exchange  where  paper 
moneys  are  concerned.  If  no  international  agreement  in- 
tervenes to  introduce  a common  control,  they  may  fluc- 
tuate wildly  at  times.  Control  is  difficult  at  best  with- 
out international  action. 

Gold  has  performed  a triple  function  in  this  con- 
nection that  is  often  overlooked.  What  this  is  has  been 
splendidly  illustrated  by  a story  now  going  the  rounds. 

I heard  it  first  from  the  lips  of  Paul  Mazur. 

T HE  scene  is  laid  in  1953.  The  nations  of  the  world, 

having  become  weary  of  the  burdens  involved  in  main- 
taining separate,  individual  gold  standards,  have  called  a 
great  convention  to  internationalize  the  standard  if  pos- 
sible. Delegates  from  a hundred  nations  debate  and  de- 
cide that  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  their  problem  is 
to  gather  up  all  the  monetary  gold  of  all  the  nations  and 
place  it  in  a common  depository  upon  which  each  shall 
be  free  to  draw  up  to  the  limit  of  its  own  deposit.  Since 
each  nation  will  no  longer  hold  its  own  gold,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  ship  gold  from  one  to  another.  All  gold 
transactions  can  be  settled  on  the  books  of  the  depository. 
If  there  is  a balance  of  100,000  francs  due  from  France 
to  England,  this  sum  can  simply  be  subtracted  from 
France’s  balance  on  the  books  of  the  depository  and  added 
to  that  of  England.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  find  an 
appropriate  place  in  which  to  establish  the  depository. 
Which  nation  shall  hold  it? 

Vote  after  vote  reveals  a strange  situation.  There  are 
one  hundred  nations  represented.  On  each  ballot  each 
nation  receives  one  vote.  It  is  evident  that  some  neutral 
place  must  be  found  since  no  nation  will  trust  any  other. 
The  delegates  discuss  for  a time.  The  entire  gold  stock 
of  all  the  nations  can  be  packed  into  a cubic  space  thirty- 
two  feet  in  each  dimension.  They  decide  to  load  it  upon 
the  world’s  finest  steamship  and  undertake  a cruise  t.. 
search  for  some  isolated  island  where  it  can  be  deposited 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any  single  nation.  After  many 
weeks  of  voyaging  they  discover  happily  a volcanic  isle  in 
the  Pacific,  far  off  the  steamship  routes,  to  which  no  na- 
tion has  a claim.  Only  one  inhabitant  can  be  found,  a 
white  man  of  some  intelligence,  who  agrees  to  the  simple 
conditions  they  lay  down. 

They  will  build  a shed  to  house  the  gold,  with  bins, 
one  bin  for  each  nation’s  share.  They  will  install  a radio 
receiving  set  of  the  finest  possible  type.  They  ask  only 
that  he  will  remain  on  the  island,  will  each  day  make 
such  transfers  of  gold  from  bin  to  bin  as  are  directed  by 
radio  from  international  headquarters.  The  arrangements 
are  completed;  the  delegates  sail  home  with  great  relief. 
Daily  at  the  close  of  business  the  messages  are  sent  and 
the  moneys  of  all  nations  kept  together  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort  and  friction.  Ten  years  pass  before  the  nations 
pause  to  question  the  new  gold  settlement  plan. 

At  the  convention  of  1963  it  is  voted  to  send  the  dele- 
gates again  to  the  island  depository  to  make  any  changes 


in  arrangements  there  that  may  seem  desirable.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  site  of  the  island  consternation  reigns.  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  anywhere  upon  the  blue  Pacific!  Care- 
ful soundings  disclose  at  the  spot  where  it  had  stood  an 
under  water  contour  a thousand  feet  below  the  surface 
like  that  of  the  island  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a situa- 
tion no  group  of  men  have  ever  faced  in  all  history.  All 
the  moneys  of  the  world  are  based  upon  an  international 
hoard  of  gold  now  irrevocably  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
Pacific.  And  none  can  tell  the  date  of  its  sinking. 

There  are  obviously  only  two  alternatives.  If  the 
delegates,  when  they  return,  report  the  facts,  they  will 
precipitate  the  most  frightful  world-wide  financial  panic 
ever  known.  All  money  will  be  worthless  for  a time. 
This  is  unthinkable.  They  choose  the  alternative  of 
silence,  swear  one  another  to  secrecy  with  the  most  sol- 
emn of  vows,  and  return  each  to  his  own  country. 

Years  pass  on.  Daily  messages  continue  to  be  sent 
to  a non-existent  isle  to  transfer  irrecoverable  gold  from 
the  bin  of  England  to  the  bin  of  France  or  the  bin  of 
Germany  to  that  of  the  United  States.  All  the  nations 
prosper  financially  and  it  is  evident  to  us  who  know 
that  though  all  the  monetary  gold  in  the  world  is  lost, 
no  one  has  lost  anything ! 

What  part  was  played  by  the  gold  in  this  story?  The 
arrangements  set  up  between  the  nations  and  the 
island  were  a variant  of  what  is  known  as  the  gold  ex- 
change standard.  Each  nation’s  bin  of  gold  served  it 
in  three  capacities. 

( 1 ) It  provided  an  accurate  means  of  measuring 
the  value  of  the  country’s  money  in  terms  of  other 
moneys,  removing  the  monetary  obstacle  to  trade  be- 
tween them,  or  reducing  it  to  a minimum. 

(2)  It  served  as  a psychological  bolster  for  the 
circulating  money.  That  this  was  based  upon  gold  gave 
people  confidence  in  it,  even  though  the  gold  itself  was 
not  in  circulation  nor  even  kept  within  the  country. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  bin  controlled  the 
extent  to  which  both  the  circulating  money  and  the 
bank  credit  of  the  country  could  be  expanded.  In  all 
countries  on  the  gold  standard  the  amount  of  currency 
and  credit  is  closely  related  by  law  or  by  custom  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  and  the 
banks.  When  the  amount  of  gold  increases,  more 
money  and  credit  can  be  issued.  When  it  decreases 
money  and  credit  must  be  contracted.  The  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  bin  thus  served  as  an  automatic  gauge  by 
which  the  total  quantity  of  the  country’s  circulating 
medium  could  be  automatically  regulated.  Changes  in 
it  warned  of  danger  either  of  inflation  or  deflation. 

These  functions  are  performed  by  gold  when  the 
world  is  on  the  gold  standard.  When  any  country  de- 
parts from  this  standard,  its  money  no  longer  holds  its 
gold  value  in  relation  to  other  moneys,  confidence  in  it 
is  shaken,  and — most  important  of  all — there  no  longer 
exists  an  effective  warning  against  either  inflation  or  de- 
flation. It  is  here  the  danger  lies  in  inflating  currency 
when  off  gold.  We  may  intend  to  control  it  but  the 
control  gauge  is  missing. 
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A more  accurate  gauge  can  be  substituted  in  the 
form  of  a general  price  index  number,  based  upon  the 
general  level  of  prices  at  a stipulated  date  or  period. 
Such  indices  are  regularly  computed  at  present  in  all 
important  countries,  either  by  government  or  under  pri- 
vate auspices.  An  increase  in  the  price  level  indicates 
the  desirability  of  reducing  the  amount  of  money  and 
credit.  A decrease  points  to  the  need  for  more  money. 
Changes  in  these  indices  can  be  used  as  controls  upon 
the  quantity  of  money  and  credit,  but  they  have  not  been 
so  used  in  the  past.  A government  that  sets  itself  the 
tash  of  adjusting  its  money  to  changes  in  such  a price 
index  can  reasonably  expect  to  maintain  a more  stable 
price  level  than  has  existed  anywhere  in  the  past.  By  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  its  own  expenditures,  thus  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, it  can  raise  a price  level  that  has  fallen,  or  reduce 
one  that  has  risen.  This  is  what  President  Roosevelt 
is  aiming  at  in  the  new  inflation  act.  If  a people  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  paper  money  and  have  a justi- 
fiable confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  sanity  of  their  gov- 
ernment, such  an  arrangement  can  be  successfully  ad- 
ministered on  a paper  standard  with  no  gold  base  what- 
ever, but  there  will  still  remain  the  problem  of  evaluat- 
ing the  moneys  of  different  countries  in  terms  of  one 
another,  a problem  that  can  be  solved  only  by  an  interna- 
tional monetary  agreement  with  an  international  body 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  terms. 

Some  arrangement  other  than  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple gold  standard  with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
since  the  war  will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  Gold  pro- 
duction has  been  falling  behind  the  upward  trend  of 
business  for  many  years.  While  the  world’s  demand  for 
money  and  credit  has  been  rising  slowly  at  an  average 
rate  of  3%  to  5%  a year,  the  production  of  gold  has 
been  increasing  at  an  average  rate  approximating  only 


2°/o.  The  consequent  shortage  of  gold  is  already  keenly 
felt.  It  will  be  necessary  to  find  means  of  economizing 
in  the  use  of  gold  in  the  future  if  the  gold  standard  is 
to  continue. 

The  effect  of  the  gold  shortage  has  been  accentu- 
ated in  the  post-war  period  by  a serious  mal-distribution 
of  the  available  supply.  1 he  United  States  and  France 
have  obtained  between  them  three-fifths  of  the  mone- 
tary gold  stock.  But  aside  from  this  somewhat  abnor- 
mal situation,  the  ultimate  future  of  the  gold  standard 
is  doubtful.  None  of  the  experts  anticipate  any  large 
new  discoveries  of  the  yellow  metal,  and  the  supply  of 
gold  falls  annually  farther  behind  the  legitimate  de- 
mands for  it  under  existing  arrangements.  The  alter- 
native to  world  abandonment  of  gold,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  essentially  the  system  set  up  in  the  story  told 
above. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  governors  of  the  world’s  great 
central  banks,  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements,  in  Basle,  recommend- 
ed the  placing  of  all  gold  reserves  of  all  central  banks 
in  that  bank,  making  the  bank  the  island  of  the  story. 
These  central  banks  are  the  great  national  gold  depos- 
itories of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  recommendation  is  carried  out  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  gold  standard  can  be  restored  and  maintained 
for  many  years.  The  deposit  of  gold  in  one  place  in 
this  manner,  with  only  book-keeping  transfers  between 
nations,  makes  possible  a great  economy  in  its  use. 
The  present  supply  and  its  dwindling  future  accre- 
tions can  be  made  to  answer  all  needs  for  a long 
time  to  come,  particularly  if  central  banking  systems 
lighten  somewhat  their  gold  reserve  requirements.  If 
this  plan,  or  one  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  not 
adopted,  the  gold  standard  is  doomed  in  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future. 


The  Great  Reunions  of  the  Past 


The  great  celebrations  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory have  usually  been  counted  as  three — 
the  Fifty-Year  Jubilee  in  1883,  the  Great 
Reunion  of  1900,  and  the  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary  of  1908. 

Was  There  A Silver  Anniversary? 
While  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Twen- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary,  in  1858,  was  the 
subject  of  a concerted  drive  for  attend- 
ance, “the  week  before  Commencement”, 
the  Evangelist  assures  us,  “(has  been) 
filled  with  public  proceedings  somewhat 
beyond  what  has  been  usual.  A large 
number  of  alumni  and  patrons  have  been 
present  to  participate  in  them.” 

The  program  on  this  occasion  seems 
to  have  consisted  mainly  of  the  usual 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  various 
departments,  with  an  air  of  more  than 
customary  solemnity  thrown  about  them. 
Two  governors — Governor  Chase  of 
Ohio  and  Governor  Bingham  of  Michi- 
gan—were  present  to  grace  the  occasion 
and  spoke  briefly  to  the  “immense  aud- 


ience” at  the  close  of  the  College  com- 
mencement program. 

Professor  Foote  of  Lockpcrt,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Oberlin  Choir  gave  two  performances 
of  the  Cantata  of  Esther  that  called  forth 
only  “unqualified  approbation.”  For  the 
first  evening,  however,  the  Evangelist 
was  grieved  to  recount  that  to  some  of 
the  additional  “series  of  giees,  solos,  &c., 
we  cannot  give  unqualified  praise.”  The 
program  for  the  second  concert  was  more 
fortunately  chosen,  however,  and  the 
Evangelist  was  “happy  to  say  that  the 
supplementary  pieces  were  some  of  them 
exquisite,  and  all,  in  our  view,  unex- 
ceptionable in  point  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment.” It  is  evident  that  in  the  early 
days  music  was  a supervised  art,  and 
strictly  accountable  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

A pleasant  incident  of  that  time  was 
the  first  gesture  of  reconciliation  between 
Oberlin  and  Western  Reserve,  then  at 
Hudson.  “It  struck  us  as  a thing  of 


some  interest,”  the  Evangelist  observes, 
“that  then  for  the  first  time  the  President 
of  Oberlin  and  the  President  of  Hudson 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  same  pulpit,  par- 
ticipating in  the  same  exercises,  before 
the  same  audience.” 

Nor  was  newspaper  publicity  lacking. 
Striking  words  proceeded  from  the  edi- 
torial pen  of  the  Cleveland  Morning 
Leader  (it  was  before  the  Wellington 
Rescue  notoriety)  : “At  the  age  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a century,  Oberlin  had  done 
more  for  popular  education,  sound  mor- 
als, practical  piety,  and  the  rights  of 
man  and  woman,  than  any  institution  in 
the  land”! 

The  Jubilee 

The  first  Great  Celebration,  that  of 
1883,  marked  the  end  of  Oberlin’s  first 
fifty  years  in  the  world  in  a sufficiently 
splendid  manner.  The  distinguished 
speakers  included  such  guests  as  Ex-Pres- 
ident R.  B.  Haves,  Lucy  Stone  and  Gen- 
( Continued  on  page  271) 
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Men  and  Women  of  Oberlin’s  Hundred  Years 


T7  J *T  a J Swiss  by  birth,  began  his  thirty- 

tredenck  A nderegg,  teven  yLs  of  active  teaching  ser- 
vice in  Oberlin  in  1882.  He  became  emeritus  in  1920,  and  died  two  years 
later. 

In  his  chosen  field  of  mathematics,  Professor  A nderegg  ivas  a clear- 
cut,  forceful  teacher.  His  mastery  of  the  subject  was  magnificent;  his 
constant  insistence,  thoroughness  and  accuracy.  In  his  favorite  analytic 
geometry  he  wrote  his  own  text,  and  used  it  for  many  years.  For  many 
years,  also,  he  carried  on  the  exacting  Chairmanship  of  Admissions  for 
the  College,  and  long  directed  the  committee  on  graduate  study  and  degrees. 

Professor  A nderegg  was  an  abrupt  man,  .whose  outward  austerity  hid 
for  some  the  real  kindness  and  even  affection  that  lay  beneath.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Wager,  “ A sincerity  so  complete,  an  integrity  so  profound  as  his 
have  something  imposing  and  monumental  about  them.”  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  feiv  of  his  colleagues  were  misled,  but  that  most  of  them  came 
to  have  a special  love  for  him,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  sound  and  manly 
vigor  of  that  life. 


Delphine  Hanna,  M.  D.,  f 

lion  for  women.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  F airport,  N.  Y.,  she 
became  dismayed  at  the  physical  condition  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
After  an  intensive  year  under  Dr.  Sargent  in  Boston,  she  debouched  upon 
the  primitive  Oberlin  scene  in  1885. 

With  characteristic  efficiency  she  immediately  had  the  cramped  gym- 
nasium cleaned,  examined  125  women  and  organized  classes.  She  started  a 
class  of  faculty  women , of  public  school  children,  of  college  men.  In  this 
class,  almost  her  most  surprising  achievement,  were  the  future  Dr.  T.  D. 
W oocl  of  Columbia,  Fred  E.  Leonard  who  later  became  head  of  the  Mens 
Physical  Education  Department,  and  Halsey  Luther  Gulick.  All  were 
strongly  influenced  by  her. 

With  a passion  for  thoroughness  in  her  own  preparation,  she  obtained 
her  M.D.  from  Michigan  and  her  A.B.  from  Cornell.  In  1903  she  became 
a full  professor,  the  first  woman  to  win  this  rank  in  the  physical  education 
field. 

The  magnitude  of  her  accomplishment  covers  more  than  mere  physical 
extent;  it  lies  rather  in  what  she  was  able  to  do  toward  creating  a new. 
attitude  of  body  and  of  mind  in  women,  not  only  of  her  day  but  of  the  days 
to  come. 


Charles  Beebe  Martin  art  ani  th;.dassics  in 

Oberlin  for  forty-five  years. 
Through  his  scholarship  and  through  his  strongly  marked  personality , he  has 
been  able  to  make  a unique  contribution  to  the  lives  of  countless  graduates. 

Professor  Martin  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  long  struggle 
for  art  appreciation  in  Oberlin.  His  courses  in  classical  archeology  ivere  the 
firm  foundation  stone  of  the  department  which  was  later  to  develop;  and 
it  is  especially  fortunate  that  this  foundation  should  have  been  so  scholarly, 
discriminating  and  exact.  Professor  Martin’s  insistence  on  information  at 
first  hand,  his  claims  for  mind  as  against  mere  emotionalism,  ivere  of  sin- 
gular clarity  and  effect. 

Of  the  qualities  that  made  him  admirable  as  a teacher,  it  is  a partic- 
ular pleasure  to  recall  the  indefinable  distinction  which  always  attended 
him.  To  his  pupils  it  perhaps  best  summarises  the  keen  incorruptibility 
of  mind,  quick  and  lean  as  a sword-blade , that  guarded  for  them  the  integ- 
rity and  the  dignity  of  the  intellectual  world. 
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The  Great  Reunions 
of  the  Past 

(Continued  from  page  269) 
eral  Jacob  Dolson  Cox;  Governor  Foster 
of  Ohio  also  spoke,  another  general  or 
so,  and  many  outstanding  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  Oberlin  experiment.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  President  Fair- 
child  delivered  his  great  Baccalaureate 
sermon  on  “Providential  Aspects  of  the 
Oberlin  Enterprise,”  which  remains  one 
of  the  classics  of  Oberlin  chronicling. 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  about 
3000  guests  were  present  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time;  “the  very  clouds,”  record 
the  celebrators,  “favored  us,  withholding 
rain  until  the  close  of  the  last  exercise.” 
The  main  events  of  the  program  were 
held  in  a tent  seating  some  3500  people, 
erected  in  the  “College  Park.” 

The  Elijah  was  the  subject  of  the 
grand  concert  by  the  Musical  Union  (a 
chorus  of  140),  with  soloists  from  New 
York  and  Chicago.  We  have  no  critique 
of  the  performance,  but  we  may  assume 
that  it  was  inspiring  as  well  as  adequate. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  Illumination 
Night,  nor  anything  approaching  a par- 
ade. Instead,  the  events  of  each  day 
were  preceded  by  a prayer  meeting,  and 
the  program  was  chiefly  historical,  with 
much  emphasis  on  informal  reunions  and 
the  renewing  of  old  friendships.  The  oc- 
casion must  have  been  especially  moving 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
earliest  graduates  were  present,  a living 
link  with  Oberlin’s  beginnings.  In  that 
sense  1883  was  probably  the  most  intimate 
and  homogeneous  reunion  that  Oberlin 
has  ever  had  or  will  have. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Oberlin 
Review,  the  following  fall,  carried  an 
editorial  complaint  concerning  the  ab- 
sence of  a monument  to  Oberlin’s  found- 
ers. During  the  Jubilee  Father  Shipherd 
had  been  praised  to  the  skies,  yet  “Father 
Shipherd  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave 
(at  Olivet)  ...  It  may  be  that  these 
two  institutions  which  he  founded  are 
sufficient  memorial  for  this  noble  man,” 
says  the  Review,  “but  it  seems  that  some 
other  memorial  would  be  fitting.  We 
would  suggest  that  these  two  colleges, 
their  students  and  alumni,  erect  some 
proper  monument,  in  a small  way,  to  at- 
test their  indebtedness.”  Fifty  years  af- 
ter this  suggestion  was  made,  we  now 
propose  to  carry  it  out  in  the  erection  of 
the  Founders’  Monument  in  June. 

The  1900  Reunion 

The  1900  Reunion  was  built  chiefly 
around  two  people,  a man  and  a woman. 
The  man  was  President  James  H.  Fair- 
child,  then  very  old,  but  with  his  benig- 
nancy  yet  upon  him.  Dear  to  so  many  of 
the  alumni,  identified  with  Oberlin  ever 
since  he  had  entered  as  a student  in 
President  Fairchild  as  the  center 
of  some  great  gathering  while  he  might 
yet  be  with  them  seemed  an  idea  both 
appropriate  and  welcome.  The  woman 


was  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston,  then  re- 
tiring from  her  duties  as  dean,  although 
she  continued  in  active  service  with  the 
College  seven  years  longer. 

There  was  also  another  motive  for  a 
gathering  in  1900.  The  College  was 
badly  in  need  of  refinancing,  and  it  was 
the  general  hope  that  an  alumni  fund 
pledged  at  that  time  might  give  it  the 
financial  backing  so  sadly  wanted.  It  is 
just  possible,  indeed,  that  this  side  of  the 
matter  was  too  strenuously  mentioned,  for 
we  find  the  Review  remarking  naively: 
— “it  is  feared  that  some  have  come  to 
feel  that  (the  Reunion)  will  be  but  a 
weary  prolongation  of  the  usual  exercises, 
flavored  with  mercenary  motives.  If  any 
have  such  prejudice  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  it  at  once.  The  mistake  that  was  made 
in  over-emphasizing  the  contributions  was 
seen  and  corrected  some  time  ago,  and 
the  man  is  way  behind  the  times  in  re- 
union progress  who  has  not  begun  to  feel 
the  warming  spirit  of  good  comradeship 
and  inspiring  devotion  to  Alma  Mater 
which  is  coming  to  prevail.” 

There  Was  a Parade 

The  program  embraced  historical  meet- 
ings, a patriotic  meeting,  a missionary 
meeting,  a meeting  of  educators,  a Cam- 
pus dinner,  the  Elijah,  and  a torchlight 
parade.  This  last  must  have  been  a 
striking  affair,  with  its  order  of  march 
strictly  designated  as  follows:  fire  de- 
partment band,  fire  department,  alumni, 
seminary,  senior  class,  Alpha  Zeta  Society, 
junior  class,  Phi  Delta  Society,  sophomore 
class,  Phi  Kappa  Society,  freshman  class, 
Western  Star  Band,  light  guards,  and  last 
of  all  the  academy  students. 

The  critique  of  the  Elijah  sounds  strik- 
ingly modern — all  praise  for  the  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rice,  and 
oblique  blame  upon  the  soprano  soloist, 
whose  false  intonation  in  one  place  un- 
fortunately brought  the  chorus  in  upon 
the  wrong  pitch.  And  great  areas  of  the 
educators’  meeting  were  concerned  with 
a three-year  college  course! 

The  “greased  pig”  story,  if  true,  aptly 
illustrates  the  turn  of  the  century.  It 
seems  that  an  elderly  man,  used  to  the 
ways  of  President  Finney,  revisited  the 
Campus  at  the  time  of  the  1900  Reunion. 
Seeing  the  tent  pitched  in  the  “College 
park”  one  evening,  and  naturally  thinking 
“prayer-meeting,”  he  advanced  and  en- 
tered. The  next  morning  in  what  was 
really  prayer-meeting  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  report.  “I  went  into  that  tent  to  find 
a prayer-meeting,  and  what  did  I see?  A 
greased  pig!”  The  seniors,  it  seemed, 
had  been  having  a circus! 

The  Seventy-Fifth  Anntvfrsarv 

In  1908  a real  parade  was  held.  To 
quote  the  Review’s  account:  “The  grand 
and  glorious  student  pageant  and  illumi- 
nation commenced  Tuesday  evening  at 
six  p.  m.,  and  for  four  hours  alumni, 
undergraduates,  faculty  and  townspeople 
joined  in  a celebration  the  like  of  which 
Oberlin  has  never  witnessed  before.  * The 


campus  blossomed  out  into  a veritable 
fairy  land  which,  as  the  evening  ad- 
vanced, burst  out  into  a blaze  of  glory 
and  splendor  as  the  fireworks  display  be- 
gan.” The  ‘pageant’  began  to  move 
about  9:15  p.  m.,  going  from  West  Lorain 
to  Main,  on  Main  to  College,  on  College 
to  Cedar  to  Elm,  to  Professor,  and  then 
north  on  Professor  past  the  reviewing 
stand  to  the  point  of  departure  where,  as 
the  Review  gracefully  remarks,  it  “disin- 
tegrated.” Those  mentioned  as  taking 
part  included  the.  Classes  of  1864,  1881, 
1889,  and  from  1890  on  through  the  sen- 
iors, juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen 
then  in  college,  along  with  the  Glee  Club 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  “Mystical 
Milkmaids”  of  1901  came  in  for  special 
mention:  it  seems  that  that  wicked  class 
had  once  actually  had  a secret  society  of 
the  name,  whose  meeting  place  was  some- 
where on  South  Main  Street.  One  Mr. 
Philip  D.  Sherman  was  credited  with  a 
large  part  of  the  Pageant’s  success. 

In  An  Italian  Garden 

The  President’s  reception  was  held 
earlier  the  same  evening  in  the  open  air, 
in  front  of  Warner  Gymnasium.  “The 
large  terrace  to  the  left  of  the  gymnas- 
ium,” prompts  our  faithful  monitor,  “had 
been  transformed  into  a real  Italian  gar- 
den by  means  of  potted  plants,  Japanese 
lanterns,  palms  and  a string  orchestra,” 
and  it  was  presumably  amid  these  strik- 
ingly Italian  surroundings  that  President 
King  and  his  associates  received. 

Some  2500  alumni  and  former  students 
are  estimated  to  have  returned  for  this 
function.  The  program  contained  many 
features  of  unusual  attraction.  The  Ben 
Greet  Players  gave  three  out-door  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare — “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  “As  You  Like  It”  and 
“Twelfth  Night,”  in  addition  to  the  suc- 
cessful senior  production  of  “The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.”  The  Musical  Union  gave  a 
Wagner  program  and  Franck’s  Beatitudes, 
accompanied  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra.  Two  new  buildings  were  form- 
ally dedicated  with  appropriate  services 
— Carnegie  Library  and  Finney  Chapel, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  held.  There  was  also 
an  imposing  set  of  Educational  Confer- 
ences, doubtless  of  value  in  themselves 
but  somewhat  “too  fine  and  good  for  hu- 
man nature’s  daily  food” — especially  at 
Commencement.  Educational  conferences 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  1933  plans. 

Among  the  distinguished  visiting  speak- 
ers were  Dr.  W.  E.  Barton,  General 
Jacob  D.  Cox  (for  the  last  time),  the  for- 
mer Professor  Judson  Smith;  Charles  M. 
Hall  addressed  the  Alumni  Meeting. 
Among  those  receiving  honorary  degrees 
was  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Black- 
well  ’47,  then  in  her  nineties  but  no  less 
a distinguished  figure. 

And  so  we  wait  the  Fourth  Great  Cele- 
bration, the  Centenary  of  1933,  and  hope 
that  it  may  not  prove  unworthy  of  the 
great  jubilations  that  have  preceded  it. 


Centennial  Reunion  and  Home-Coming 

June  15-20,  1933 

OPENING  DAY,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  15 

2:00  p.  m.  Registration  and  Informal  Reception,  Men’s  Building. 

2:00  p.  m.  Opening  of  the  Centennial  Pent. 

7 :oo  p.  nt.  Registration  and  Informal  Reception,  Men’s  Building. 

7:15  p.  m.  Graduation  Concert  of  the  Conservatory  School  Music  Department,  Warner  Con- 
cert Hall. 

9:15  p.  m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “The  Tempest.”  First  presentation,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

CLASS  DAY,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  16 

8:00  a.  m.  Golf  Tournament  (for  men),  Oberlin  Golf  Club. 

9:30  a.  m.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Administration  Building. 
xo:oo  a.  m.  Graduation  Concert  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Warner  Hall. 

12:00  noon  Luncheon,  “O.  C.”  Club  (women),  Crane  Swimming  Pool. 

12:00  noon  Luncheon,  Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  'Oberlin  Inn. 

1 :30  p.  m.  Sports  Program  for  Men — Golf,  Playground  ball,  Volley  ball,  Horseshoes,  Tennis, 
Batting  Practice. 

1:30  p.  m.  Reunion  of  Physical  Education  Graduates  (women),  Crane  Swimming  Pool. 

2:00  p.  m.  Sports  Program  for  Women — Dancing  Exhibition,  Golf,  Tennis,  Deck  Tennis, 
Horseshoes. 

3 :3c  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises,  Finney  Chapel. 

5:00  p.  m.  Daisy  Chain  and  Campus  Songs,  Women  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes. 

6:00  p.  m.  Dinner,  Varsity  “O”  Club  (men),  Oberlin  Inn. 

7:30  p.  m.  Graduation  Concert  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Finney  Chapel. 

8:00  p.  m.  Swimming  Program,  Women  of  the  Physical  Education  Classes,  Crane  Pool. 

9:15  p.  m.  Dramatic  Association  Play,  “The  Tempest.”  Second  presentation,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

COMMUNITY  DAY,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  17 

9:30  a.  m.  Community  Centennial  Celebration:  Address  by  Dr.  Grove  Patterson,  the  Tent;  Dedi- 
cation of  Founders’  Tablet,  the  Campus. 

12:00  noon  Campus  Picnic. 

2:00  p.  m.  Athletic  Games:  Alumni-Varsity  Baseball  and  Tennis,  Athletic  Field. 

2:00  p.  m.  Sports  Program  for  Women:  Swimming  Exhibition,  Golf,  Quoits,  Tennis  and  Deck 
Tennis. 

6 :oo  p.  m.  Dinners,  Reunion  Groups. 

7:30  p.  m.  Campus  Illumination. 

7:30  p.  m.  Band  Concert,  Campus. 

8:30  p.  m.  Historical  Parade  Forms. 

9:00  p.  m.  Historical  Parade;  Reviewing  Stand  in  front  of  Finney  Chapel. 

10:15  P- m.  General  Singing,  the  Tent. 

BACCALAUREATE  DAY,  SUNDAY,  JUNE  18 

8:00  a.  m.  Shansi  Association  Breakfast,  Burroughs  Cottage, 
u :00  a.  m.  Services  in  the  Churches  of  the  Village. 

3 130  p.  m.  Academic  Procession. 

4:00  p.  m.  Baccalaureate  Service,  Centennial  Sermon  by  Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  President  of 
Berea  College,  the  Tent. 

6:00  p.  m.  Class  Reunion  Suppers. 

8:30  p.  m.  Reunion  Concert  of  the  Musical  Union,  Oratorio,  “The  Elijah,”  Finney  Chapel. 

ALUMNI  DAY,  MONDAY,  JUNE  19 

9:30  a.  m.  Alumni  Council. 

10:00  a.  m.  Centennial  Alumni  Meeting.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  and  President  Wil- 
kins; Award  of  Alumni  Association  Medals,  the  Tent. 

12:00  noon  Alumni  Chapel  Service,  Finney  Chapel. 

12:30  p.  m.  Reunion  Luncheons  of  Classes. 

3:30  p.  m.  “Oberlin’s  Contribution  to  Religion.”  Program  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
Addresses  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Foster  and  Mr.  Brewer  Eddy,  Finney  Chapel. 


4:30  p.  in.  Reunion  anti  Dinner,  L.  L.  S.,  James  Brand  House. 

5:00  p.  m.  Conservatory  Reunion  Supper,  Barrows  House.  „ 

5:30  p.  m.  Reunion  Dinners,  Women’s  Literary  Societies:  Aelioan,  Phi  Alpha  1 hi,  Sigma  Gamma. 
7:15  p.  m.  Reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Allen  Art  Building. 

8:45  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  A Cappella  Choir  and  the  Conservatory  String  Quartet,  Finney  Chapel. 

COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  20 

9:30  a.  m.  Academic  Procession. 

10:00  a.  m.  Commencement  Exercises:  Centennial  Address  by  I)r.  Robert  A.  Millikan,  President  of 
California  Institute  of  Technology;  Conferring  of  Degrees,  the  Tent. 

12:30  p.  m.  Class  Dinners. 

3 130  p.  m.  Band  Concert. 

8:00  p.  m.  Concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs,  Finney  Chapel. 

10:00  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Promenade,  Allen  Art  Building. 

10:00  p.  m.  Alumni  Dance,  Warner  Gymnasium. 

NO  ALUMNI  DINNER:  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  expenses  to  as  low  a figure  as 

possible,  no  general  Alumni  Dinner  will  be  held  this  year.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
for  you  to  attend  class  and  society  luncheons,  dinners  or  suppers. 

CLASS  HEADQUARTERS:  The  following  headquarters  have  been  assigned  to  date.  Early 

classes  and  ’75,  ’76,  ’77,  ’78,  ’79,  ’80,  Webster  Hall;  ’81,  ’82,  Goodrich  House;  ’83,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Swift, 
90  South  Professor  St.;  ’85,  Royce  House;  ’84,  ’86,  ’87,  H.  E.  Arnold,  90  East  College  St.;  ’88,  ’89, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Smith,  160  East  College;  ’90,  R.  W.  Allen,  193  East  College  St.;  ’91,  Cranford;  ’92, 
’93,  Gray  Gables;  ’94,  Miss  Ruth  Sargeant,  100  South  Professor  St.;  ’95,  ’96,  ’97,  Fairchild;  ’98,  ’99, 
Dascomb  Cottage;  ’00,  Severance  Studio;  ’01,  ’02,  ’03,  Johnson  House;  ’04,  ’05,  Shurtleff  Cottage; 
’06,  ’07,  Keep  Cottage;  ’08,  ’09,  Guide  House;  ’10,  Pyle  Inn;  ’ll,  Embassy;  ’12,  Root  House; 
’13,  ’14,  Lord  Cottage;  ’15,  Churchill  Cottage;  T6,  E.  F.  Bosworth,  78  South  Professor  St.;  ’17, 
Floyd  S.  Gove,  172  Elm  St.;  ’18,  Burroughs  Cottage;  ’19,  ’20,  Carl  Hall,  121  South  Professor 
St.;  ’21,  ’22,  Baldwin  Cottage;  ’23,  Allencroft;  ’24,  ’25,  May  Cottage;  ’26,  Ellis  Cottage;  ’27,  Dr. 
H.  M.  Kinnear,  263  Elm  St.,  ’28,  May  Cottage  (east)  ; ’29,  ’30,  French  House;  ’31,  ’32,  Noah  Hall. 

EXHIBITS:  Don’t  miss  the  historical  exhibits,  especially  prepared  for  the  Centennial,  on 

view  at  the  Art  Museum  and  at  the  Library.  Many  quaint,  interesting  and  valuable  articles  have 
been  loaned,  and  their  mounting  and  display  has  taken  the  most  careful  patience  and  attention. 
The  Exhibits  are  expected  to  be  a memorable  part  of  the  Commencement  program. 

ON  MAKING  RESERVATIONS : If  you  are  not  planning  to  stay  at  class  headquarters, 

write  Mrs.  Eloise  Thurston  Landis,  Alumni  Office,  Men’s  Bldg.,  for  room  accommodations  and 
state  how  long  you  plan  to  stay,  and  how  many  there  will  be  in  your  party. 

TRANSPORTATION:  The  plans  of  returning  alumni  in  the  matter  of  travel  will  vary  so 

much  that  the  Committee  on  Transportation  believes  it  is  most  practicable,  in  general,  that  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  individually.  It  is  recommended  that  patrons  using  train  service  investi- 
gate the  following  possibilities : 

1.  Reduced  fares  in  force  on  account  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  “The  Century  of  Pro- 
gress.” 

2.  Reduced  fares  in  force  for  summer  vacation  points,  for  example,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y., 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  or  Sandusky  (Cedar  Point),  Ohio.  For  those  who  decide  to  take 
advantage  of  the  reduced  rates  to  Sandusky,  it  is  best  to  travel  to  Elyria  and  then  come 
to  Oberlin  by  bus;  the  validation  of  Sandusky  tickets  can  be  arranged  for  in  Oberlin. 

3.  Week-end  fares  regularly  in  force  from  Friday  noon  to  Monday  midnight  (time  of  de- 
parture from  Oberlin). 

The  Southwestern  Company  provides  regular  motor  bus  service  between  Cleveland,  Elyria,  Nor- 
walk and  Oberlin,  and  the  Golden  Fawn  provides  such  service  between  Akron,  Wellington,  Lo- 
rain and  Oberlin.  Oberlin  is  also  on  the  route  of  the  following  through  motor  bus  lines:  the  Grey- 
hound, the  Greateastern,  the  Nevin  and  the  Yellowway. 
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Returning  for  “Elijah”:  Soloists 
Announced 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  P.  JAMESON,  Chairman 


The  enthusiastic  response  of  former 
members  of  the  Oberlin  Musical  Union 
to  the  invitation  sent  out  by  the  local 
committee  insures  the  presence  of  a fine 
group  of  singers  to  assist  the  local  chorus 
in  the  rendition  of  the  “Elijah”  on  June 
1 8.  The  oldest  member  who  has  reported 
up  to  the  moment  of  writing  is  Henry 
Liberty  Bates  of  the  Class  of  1876,  who 
says  that  the  “Elijah”  was  the  first 
oratorio  in  which  he  sang,  and  that  he 
has  just  found  his  old  Oliver  Ditson  edi- 


Mme.  Rider'Reed 

tion,  and  expects  to  be  present  in  June. 
President  William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea 
College  will  be  in  the  bass  section,  with 
many  other  stalwarts  such  as  C.  W.  Fer- 
ris ’08,  L.  H.  Hart  ex’09,  D.  D.  Kelly 
ex’ 1 6,  Paul  E.  Grosh  c’20,  E.  W.  Brouse 
’01,  J.  Stuart  Constantine  0*25,  Arthur  F. 
Baker  Hi,  Louis  U.  Rowland  c’07.  On  the 
tenor  side  will  be  found:  H.  P.  Metcalf 
’89,  E.  F.  Adams  ’01,  E.  A.  Lightner  ’03, 
Charles  J.  Ford  ’04,  H.  L.  Lutz  ’07  and 
others.  The  sopranos  and  altos  will 
please  forgive  us  if  we  do  not  name 
them;  they  are  numerous  and  excellent. 
More  acceptances  are  coming  in  every 
day.  There  are  no  membership  records 
for  1924-1928;  hence  we  have  not  been 
able  to  send  cards  to  many  whom  we 
should  like  to  invite,  but  an  invitation  is 
hereby  extended  to  them  also. 

The  appointments  for  final  rehearsals 
have  been  set  by  Director  O.  C.  Christ- 
iansen as  follows:  Friday,  June  16,  9:00 
a.  m.;  Saturday,  June  17,  4:00  p.  m. ; 
Sunday,  June  18,  9:00  a.  m. 

We  announce  with  great  pleasure  the 
following  soloists.  Soprano,  Madame  Cor- 
inne  Rider-Reed,  nationally  known  ora- 
torio and  concert  artist.  Madame  Rider- 
Reed  began  her  study  of  voice  with  Mrs. 
Helen  Rice  in  Oberlin,  *94-*9 6.  She  has 
sung  and  toured  with  the  greatest  orches- 
tras of  the  country,  has  appeared  season 
after  season  at  all  of  the  important  mu- 
sic festivals,  has  given  many  recitals  in 


New  York  City,  and  is  the  only  American 
singer,  entirely  American-trained,  to  be 
honored  with  prima-donna  roles  at  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
The  many  friends  of  Madame  Rider-Reed 
are  very  happy  that  she  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  lend  to  the  “Elijah”  concert  the 
prestige  and  charm  of  her  art  and  per- 
sonality. 

Contralto,  Miss  Edna  T.  Bowles.  Miss 
Bowles  was  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 


Marshall  Bryant 

Conservatory  of  Music  in  1927,  and  has 
done  a considerable  amount  of  recital  and 
oratorio  work.  She  has  sung  the  contral- 
to solos  of  the  “Messiah”  with  the  Ober- 
lin Musical  Union  in  Cleveland,  has  fre- 
quently sung  the  “Messiah”  in  Indiana,  at 
Evansville,  Richmond,  Terre  Haute  and 
DePauw  University.  She  has  assisted 
John  Tucker  Howard,  author  of  Our 
American  Music,  in  lecture  recital,  has 
studied  with  Camille  Decreuse  in  Paris, 
France,  and  has  been  instructor  in  voice 
at  DePauw  University  for  several  years. 
In  Oberlin  she  was  a pupil  of  Professor 
W.  J.  Horner. 

Tenor , Mr.  John  E.  Toms  c’32.  Mr. 
Toms  is  the  possessor  of  an  unusual  tenor 
voice,  well-schooled  and  developed  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Herbert  Ilar- 
roun.  Mr.  Toms  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching  voice  at  Penn  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa,  and  in  directing  an  a cappel- 
la  choir  and  a madrigal  club.  He  has 
given  several  recitals  this  year. 

For  the  very  important  part  of  Elijah, 
we  are  happy  to  announce  a baritone  who 
has  been  making  a name  for  himself, 
Professor  Marshall  F.  Bryant,  at  present 
head  of  the  voice  department  of  the  Fine 
Arts  College  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Professor  Bryant  was  a student  in 
Oberlin  Conservatory  for  two  years  as  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Charles  Adams,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.Mus.  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory.  He  taught  for  two 


>ears  at  Wooster  College  Conservatory, 
and  has  been  professor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  five  years.  He  has  filled 
numerous  concert  engagements,  including 
an  appearance  with  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  at  the  Emporia, 
Kansas,  music  festival.  He  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Elijah  part,  and  has 
the  experience,  the  voice  and  the  musical 
intelligence  to  give  a superior  perform- 
ance of  this  splendid  role. 


Riders  and  Drivers  Get 
Together 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
Magazine : 

The  members  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s 
Club  of  Chicago  think  we  should  have 
some  clearing  house  in  this  district  for 
those  who  have  extra  seats  in  their  cars 
and  those  who  would  like  to  go  as 
“paying  guests.”  Accordingly  Miss  Ruth 
Nichols  ’03  will  receive  such  offers  and 
such  requests.  Miss  Nichols’  business 
address  is  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  230 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Her  home  is  at 
1 1 15  Maple  Avenue,  Evanston. 

Details  as  to  date  of  trip,  number  of 
seats  available,  and  a possible  meeting 
place  are  all  desirable.  By  careful 
planning,  travelers  can  be  picked  up 
where  suburban  lines  cross  the  through 
highways  and  the  delays  of  entering 
Chicago  can  be  avoided. 

Such  arrangements  may  help  three 
parties — the  automobilist  whose  expense 
load  is  lightened,  the  “paying  guest” 
who  may  have  a pleasant  ride  at  low 
cost  and  our  Alma  Mater  who  deserves 
all  the  honor  we  can  give  her  on  her 
one  hundredth  birthday. 

Laura  Shurtleff  Price, 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago. 


Good  Tennis 


Oberlin  tennis  has  to  date  been  an  un- 
qualified success  as  far  as  the  Confer- 
ence is  concerned,  the  Yeomen’s  only 
losses  being  sustained  on  their  Michigan 
trip.  On  April  22  they  beat  Otterbcin 
7-0;  on  April  29,  Kenyon  6-2;  May  4, 
Wooster  6-1;  May  18,  Wooster  8-1;  and 
May  20,  Kenyon  7-0.  On  May  11-13 
Oberlin  lost  matches  to  Ypsilanti,  6-1, 
Western  State  Teachers  5%- i/S»  ant* 
Michigan  State  7-0. 

Oberlin’s  tennis  stars  have  been 
Johnny  Naef,  Dan  Pett,  Charles  Olds, 
“Tick”  Klock,  Reid,  Sperry,  Shuman 
and  Hastings;  Dick  Riley  ’35  was  num- 
ber one  singles  man  until  he  became  ill 
with  pneumonia  just  before  the  Michi- 
gan trip.  He  is  out  for  the  season. 
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Track  “Off” 


Oberlin,  for  so  many  years  sure-fire 
champion  of  the  “Big  Six,”  seems  des- 
tined to  lose  her  crown  this  year.  Tas- 
ting but  one  victory  to  the  four  defeats 
of  her  spring  track  schedule,  she  seems 
at  the  moment  (May  20)  to  be  ambitious 
in  aspiring  even  to  third  place.  With 
so  many  of  her  stars  lost  by  graduation 
or  transfer,  and  some  of  the  best  re- 
maining men  out  through  ineligibility  or 
injury  or  badly  handicapped,  her  hopes 
have  been  steadily  dwindling. 

In  a triangular  meet  with  Akron  and 
Baldwin-Wallace  on  April  29,  Oberlin 
was  topped  by  the  Zippers  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  two  points,  losing  6^/2 
to  671/2.  Appleby  of  Akron  was  the 
outstanding  star  of  the  meet;  Oberlin’s 
best  events  were  the  distances,  winning 
the  440,  placing  first  and  second  in  the 
880,  and  one-two  in  the  two-mile. 

On  May  3 Oberlin  was  defeated  by 
Ohio  Wesleyan  to  the  overwhelming 
tune  of  104  1-10  to  29  9-10.  While  the 
Bishops  were  admittedly  a much  stronger 
team,  the  Crimson  had  been  so  badly 
handicapped  by  the  close  scheduling  of 
their  meets  and  by  various  other  factors 
that  the  spread  between  the  scores  does  not 
give  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  teams. 

On  May  6,  the  third  varsity  track 
meet  within  eight  days,  Oberlin’s  outfit 
turned  in  a win  of  S2V2 — 48  l/i  over 
Case.  Allowing  the  Scientists  only  five 

firsts  out  of  a possible  fifteen,  Oberlin 
took  all  three  places  in  the  discus,  and 
won  the  mile,  two-mile  and  440.  Oberlin 
also  took  the  high  and  low  sticks. 

Oberlin  fell  before  Reserve  on  May  13 
by  the  score  of  77  to  54.  All  perform- 
ances were  handicapped  by  driving  rain 
and  a head  wind  that  swept  across  the 
field. 

Oberlin’s  weight  department,  which 
had  made  a fair  showing  in  previous 
meets,  collapsed  for  the  afternoon.  Re- 
serve also  shone  in  dashes  and  hurdles. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, was  centered  in  the  distance  runs. 
Oberlin’s  Dublo,  after  defeating  Re- 
serve’s Dugan  handily  in  the  mile,  mis- 
calculated in  the  following  two-mile  and 
let  Dugan  recover  enough  to  come  in 
with  a winning  sprint.  The  meet  marked 
the  last  appearance  of  the  year  of  Dick 
Dutton,  sophomore,  who  had  been  doing 
some  nice  hurdling  for  Oberlin  and  who 
will  be  out  the  rest  of  the  year  with  a 
jammed  knee. 

The  last  dual  meet  of  the  season  be- 
fore the  “Big  Six”  was  held  May  20, 
when  Oberlin  was  defeated  by  the 
strong  Wooster  team  by  a 84  1-3,  46  2-3 
score.  The  Scots  won  ten  firsts  and 

tied  for  one  more.  Eclipsed  in  the  dis- 
tances, Oberlin  managed  to  slam  in  the 
high  jump  and  took  first  and  second 
in  the  high  hurdles. 


Kindergarten  Commencement 

The  Commencement  Program  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Training  School  will  be  held,  this  year,  from  June  u 
through  June  15.  It  will  thus  link  up,  in  point  of  time,  with 
the  Centennial  Commencement  and  Home-Coming  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Sunday,  June  11,  4:00  P.  M.,  Fairchild  Chapel.  Reverend 
1 homas  W.  Graham,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics, 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 

School  Luncheon 

Wednesday,  June  14,  12:00  M.,  The  James  Brand  House, 
Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  speaker.  Music  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan Singers. 

Class  Day  Exercises 

Wednesday,  June  14,  3:00  r.  m.,  Goodrich  and  Metcalf 
Lawns. 

Commencement  Reception  and  Dance 

Wednesday,  June  14,  8:00  p.  M.,  Orchard  Kindergarten. 
Commencement  Day  Breakfast 

Thursday,  June  15,  8:00  a.  m.,  Hi-O-Hi  Tea  Room. 
Commencement  Address 

Thursday,  June  15,  10:00  a.  m..  The  First  Church,  Pro- 
fessor Louis  E.  Lord,  President,  Board  of  Trustees,  O.  K. 
T.  S.  Music  by  the  A Cappella  Choir. 


Seaman  Thanks  Alumni 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine: 

I should  like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  loyal 
response  of  the  alumni  to  the  present  crisis  in  admissions.  Scores 
of  alumni  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Admissions  Office 
and  the  application  of  many  new  students  has  been  stimulated 
through  direct  alumni  effort. 

When  my  article  on  “The  Alumni  and  the  Crisis  in 
Admissions”  was  published  in  the  April  issue,  the  list  of 
applicants  for  admission  next  fall,  compared  with  figures 
for  the  previous  year,  showed  a decline  of  1 7.7  per  cent 
for  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  a decline  of  26  per  cent 
for  the  freshmen  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I 
am  very  happy  to  report  that  the  Conservatory  decline  has 
been  cut  to  13.5  per  cent  and  that  the  decline  in  fresh- 
man applicants  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
practically  been  eliminated.  Applications  by  prospective 
freshman  women  have  decreased  10.9  per  cent  since  last  year, 
but  this  is  fully  balanced  by  an  increase  of  1 1.7  per  cent  in 
freshman  men  applicants. 

These  results  are  very  gratifying,  indeed,  and  to  the  alumni 
goes  the  chief  credit.  There  is  still  need,  however,  for  fur- 
ther assistance.  We  are  hoping  that  the  alumni  will  press  on 
in  their  splendid  efforts  to  maintain  the  full  student  group 
at  Oberlin  next  year.  Lists  will  be  kept  open  throughout 
the  summer  for  worthy  students. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Seaman, 
Director  of  Admissions. 
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Mei  Wa:  The  Nelsons’ 
Contribution  to  China 

Oberlin  alumni  are  in  general  famil- 
iar with  the  College’s  educational  pro- 
ject at  Shansi  in  North  China;  but  few 
have  heard  much  of  Mei  Wa,  the  Amer- 
ican-Chinese  Middle  School  established 
ten  years  ago  in  Canton  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson 
’89,  F92  (Jennie  Elmore  ’88-’92).  Other 
Oberlinites  who  have  shared  in  the  pro- 
ject there  are  Miss  S.  Josephine  Davis 
’ii,  Miss  Helen  Tow  (now  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy-Skipton  ’14),  and  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Youtz  ’19. 

The  Nelsons  arrived  in  Canton  in 
1892  to  reopen  the  South  China  Mission 
of  the  American  Board,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  C. 
Bridgman  in  1830,  and  abandoned  by 
the  Board  in  1856. 

The  idea  of  a school,  which  should 
not  be  American  only  but  which  should 
strive  to  cooperate  with  the  Chinese 
and  insofar  as  possible  be  a Chinese  in- 
stitution, was  suggested  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  in  1918.  They  laid  the  matter 
before  the  American  Board;  that  body 
believed  that  the  time  for  such  cooper- 
ation had  not  yet  come,  but  gave  the 
Nelsons  free  privilege  to  solicit  funds 
for  the  undertaking  wherever  they 
wished.  Many  people  in  America  be- 
came interested  and  many  prominent 
Chinese  officials. 

After  five  years  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Nelsons  and  their 
friends  and  of  the  interested  and  wealthy 
Chinese  in  Canton,  Mei  Wa  opened  its 
doors  on  February  24,  1923,  with  55  stu- 
dents. By  the  end  of  the  school  year 
this  number  had  increased  to  90.  Un- 
til after  June,  1930,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum enrollment  was  126. 

The  early  years  of  the  school  were 
made  increasingly  difficult  by  the  politi- 
cal troubles  in  Canton  and  the  surround- 
ing territory,  and  by  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  that  was  growing  among  the 
Chinese.  In  1925  the  Consul  General 
urged  all  Americans  to  evacuate;  some 
of  the  American  teachers  left,  but  Mei 
Wa  managed  to  keep  open,  though  with 
fewer  students.  As  the  political  feeling 
gradually  quieted  down  through  fhe  suc- 
ceeding years  the  school  revived  some- 
what, and  in  1929  graduated  three  young 
men  from  the  Senior  High,  seven  boys 
and  one  girl  from  Junior  High,  and 
seven  pupils  from  the  sixth  grade.  The 
original  Chinese  Trustees,  however,  had 
been  caught  in  the  political  webs  of 
the  times,  and  had  inclined  to  be  timid 
and  negligent  in  their  duty.  A reorgan- 
ization was  imperative,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly carried  out  in  June,  1930.  Mr. 
Nelson  retired  from  active  administra- 
tion of  the  school  at  this  time,  but  was 
asked  to  continue  his  connection  with  it 
for  three  years  more.  He  will  return 
to  the  United  States  permanently  in 
July. 


The  new  Chinese  Principal,  appointed 
in  1930 — Mr.  Cheung  Hung  Hau — 

proved  to  be  exceedingly  efficient,  and 
the  school  began  to  prosper.  In  No- 
vember, 1932,  the  student  body  had  in- 
creased to  330,  of  whom  about  100 
were  girls.  The  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty now  number  twenty,  and  several 
new  buildings  have  been  erected.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Senior  High  work,  which 
had  to  be  temporarily  discontinued,  may 
soon  be  resumed. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion reveals  it  young  and  full  of 
strength  and  promise  for  the  future. 


“Liquor  Ring  Kidnap- 
ping”-Bedtime  Story 

What  our  future  revered  alumni  of 
the  Class  of  1936  undoubtedly  hope  will 
be  the  best  prank  of  the  decade  has 
been  successfully  run  off  at  the  M.  B. 
under  the  title  of  “the  liquor  ring  kid- 
napping.” 

About  a month  ago  a group  of  bright 
spirits  organized  “The  Men’s  Building 
Literary  Society.”  Gradually  it  seeped 
about  that  this  innocent  society  was  in 
fact  a liquor  ring;  and  by  high-pressure 
salesmanship  and  some  hints  of  coercion 
many  gullible  brethren  were  persuaded 
to  place  orders.  The  “liquor”  was  to 
be  delivered  Saturday  night;  came  Sat- 
urday night  and  no  liquor,  only  two 
disheveled  members  of  the  “ring”  who 
said  they  had  been  hi-jacked  near  Lo- 
rain. After  a few  days  of  this  the  M. 
B.  was  in  a state  of  petrifaction  border- 
ing on  panic,  fit  subject  for  the  climax 
which  was  to  come. 

Three  roommates,  whom  we  shall  call 
Smith,  Brown  and  Jones,  were  ap- 
proached. Smith  and  Brown,  who  were 
in  on  the  joke,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  “gang”  and  made  Jones 
their  mouthpiece  to  tell  them  so.  The 
gang  gave  all  three  five  minutes  to 
change  their  minds;  Jones  decided  that 
submission  would  be  the  wiser  course, 
but  Smith  and  Brown  held  out.  Jones 
was  told  to  wait  outside  while  Smith 
and  Brown  were  “taken  care  of.”  The 
door  was  closed,  and  sounds  of  a terrif- 
fic  struggle  ensued.  Finally,  when  Smith 
let  out  an  especially  artistic  groan,  poor 
Jones  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  fled, 
first  to  find  the  Campus  policeman  and 
then  to  call  his  father  in  Cleveland.  His 
father  called  Smith’s  father,  who  hastily 
called  President  Wilkins.  Extensive 
search  finally  found  Smith,  Jr.,  peace- 
fully returning  from  the  Library  where 
he  had  been  studying. 

The  flaw  in  the  plot  seems  to  be  that 
the  parents  of  the  “victims”  had  not 
previously  been  warned  by  their  young 
hopefuls,  and  spent  a rather  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  the  missing  youth 
was  found. 


Free  Graduate  Study, 
1933-34 

Graduate  study,  free  of  immediate 
charge,  will  be  offered  to  members  of 
this  year’s  senior  class  who  can  qualify 
and  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
further  instruction,  it  was  recently  an- 
nounced. The  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study  will  accept  applications  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  for  graduate  study 
under  this  plan,  like  any  other  candidate 
for  graduate  study,  must  have  a scholar- 
ship average  of  B or  better. 

2.  Payment  for  tuition  shall  be  de- 
ferred until  such  time  as  the  candidate 
is  financially  able  to  pay.  The  work  will 
be  kept  on  record  in  Oberlin,  but  no  de- 
gree will  be  granted  nor  can  the  credit 
for  work  done  be  transferred  to  another 
institution  until  the  tuition  fee  is  paid. 
If  the  student  does  not  seek  academic 
credit  or  a degree  for  his  work,  it  will 
be  recognized  as  perfectly  honorable 
never  to  pay  the  tuition  fee. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  apart  from 
the  tuition,  the  graduate  student  work- 
ing under  this  plan  must  be  able  to 
finance  himself  and  carry  a full  course 
of  study.  He  may  not  further  receive 
Campus  employment,  which  is  insuffic- 
ient even  for  undergraduate  needs. 

Graduate  study  under  this  plan  is  de- 
signed for  the  student  who  may  be  un- 
able to  obtain  immediate  employment 
after  graduation,  and  who  wishes  to  have 
intellectual  occupation  and  fuller  prepar- 
ation for  his  work.  It  w'as  offered  “in  the 
belief  that  Oberlin  College  should  realize 
the  exigencies  of  the  present  economic 
situation,  and  should  do  what  it  reason- 
ably can  to  alleviate  that  situation”  for 
its  graduates. 


Commencement  Tent 
Seats  4500 

Oberlin  is  taking  to  tents  again.  A 
tent  with  a seating  capacity  of  some 
4,500  will  be  erected  on  the  Campus  dur- 
ing Commencement,  and  will  house  the 
five  largest  program  events — the  Com- 
munity Celebration  on  Saturday  morning, 
June  17;  the  Community  Sing  that  eve- 
ning; the  Baccalaureate  service,  June  i S ; 
the  Centennial  Alumni  Meeting  on  Mon- 
day morning,  June  19;  and  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  on  Tuesday,  June  20. 

The  tent  will  have  four  center  poles, 
with  side-walls  ten  feet  high.  The  Col- 
lege amplifier  system  will  be  used  to 
make  all  speeches  and  music  comfortably 
audible  throughout. 

The  locus  of  the  tent  will  be  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  Campus,  on  the 
approximate  site  of  Spear. 
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Books:  Our  Own  and  Others 

BY  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  JELLIFFE 


Chaucer's  Complete  Works,  edited  by 
F.  N.  Robinson  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.) 

Some  explanation,  if  not  some  apology, 
may  be  expected  of  me  for  putting  for- 
ward a book  of  so  specialized  and  aca- 
demic a nature  as  this.  The  writings 
of  Chaucer,  it  may  well  be  maintained, 
smack  of  the  classroom  rather  than  of 
the  alumni  living  room.  They  require  a 
glossary  and  notes.  They  hark  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century. 

True,  the  whole  charge.  But  the  ex- 
tenuation, in  part,  is  that  this  dignified 
volume  adds  itself  to  the  select  list  of 
those  works  that  represent  the  best  in 
American  scholarship,  and,  in  part  also, 
that  Chaucer  has  come  to  be  regarded 
increasingly,  not  so  much  a dim  rep- 
resentative of  the  fourteenth  century  as 
a shining  instance  of  the  timeless  literary 
art  of  the  English  language. 

This  edition  of  the  complete  works 
has  been  awaited  for  long  years.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  of  scholars,  has 
been  unwilling  to  issue  the  publication 
until  everything  possible  had  been  done 
to  make  it  accurate  and  complete.  The 
result  is  that  we  now  have  a thoroughly 
trustworthy  text,  in  one  compact  but 
readable  volume,  that  is  likely  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  standard.  This  is  not  the 
place,  I realize,  to  go  into  extensive  dis- 
cussions of  the  genealogy  of  manuscripts 
and  textual  variants.  Perhaps  it  will 
do  to  say  that  both  the  general  reader 
and  the  scholar  may  turn  with  confi- 
dence to  this  volume,  assured  that  every 
consideration  has  been  given  to  their 
needs  and  wishes. 

The  general  reader  of  Chaucer’s 
poetry  has  been  appealed  to,  in  recent 
days,  by  a number  of  modernizations  of 
portions  of  this  poetry.  Not  long  ago 
Professor  Krapp,  a philologist  of  stand- 
ing, issued  a rendering  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  Frank  Ernest  Hill  put  into 
modern  English  verse,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  several  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  and  a few  of  the  short  lyric 

pieces.  The  practice  has  been  constant, 
this  rendering  the  fourteenth  century 
idiom  into  that  of  whatever  age  finds 
itself  drawn,  in  turn,  to  the  original 

Chaucerian  inspiration.  And  our  own 
age  is  no  exception. 

But  the  effort  required  to  read  Chau- 
cer’s poetry  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
written  is  in  truth  so  slight,  and  the  re- 
sulting pleasure  so  much  greater  than 
the  effort,  that  the  industry  of  these 
modernizers  should  be  commended  for 
sending  us  back  to  our  Chaucer  texts 
even  more  than  for  sparing  us  the  labor 
of  looking  up  an  occasional  word.  When 
we  do  that,  when  we  turn  to  greet  the 


lady  prioress  attired,  not  in  modern 
dress,  but  in  the  actual  costume  of  her 
period,  or  when  we  listen  to  the  good 
wife  of  Bath  admitting  with  a hearty 
candor  how  she  buffetted  one  of  her 
husbands  and  was  struck  in  turn  by 
him  ( a most  reprehensible  family  brawl ! ) , 
or  when  we  follow  the  star-crossed  for- 
tunes of  Cressida,  enmeshed  in  the  fate- 
ful design  of  Troy,  we  are  won  anew 
by  the  ageless  enchantment  of  narra- 
tive and  poetic  art. 

Here  is  a book  that  gives  us  the  en- 
tire Chaucer  story,  a book  to  be  turned 
to  with  confidence  and  delight.  When 
a reader,  dismayed  by  the  futilitarian 
novel  of  the  day,  would  seek  refresh- 
ment and  novelty,  let  him  traverse  the 
centuries  and  enter  into  the  long  since 
cancelled  years,  there  to  find  understand- 
ing, a shrewd  and  gentle  irony,  a quiet 
humor  and  imperishable  charm.  Truly, 
it  is  not  difficult.  For  example — 

What  is  this  world?  what  asketh  men 
to  have  ? 

Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde 
grave 

Allone,  withouten  any  compaignye. 

Fare  wel,  my  sweete  foo,  myn  Emelye! 
And  softe  taak  me  in  youre  armes  tweye. 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkneth  what  I seye. 
Or  this — 

O yonge  fresshe  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  your 
age, 

Repeyreth  hoom  from  worldly  vanitee, 
And  of  your  herte  up-casteth  the  visage 
To  thilke  God  that  after  his  image 
Yow  made,  and  thinketh  al  nis  but  a 
fayre — 

This  world,  that  passeth  sone  as  floures 
fayre. 

Not  hard  to  read,  surely,  passages 
like  these.  And  in  the  original  the  reader 
comes  upon  the  stir,  the  beat,  the  charm 
that  must  always  elude  the  modern  vari- 
ant however  faithful  it  may  be.  In- 
deed, the  reader  finds  much  of  his  own 
enjoyment  in  making  a transcription  of 
the  mood  and  the  sense  of  a passage  for 
himself.  For  such  purpose,  no  Chaucer 
volume  will  serve  him  better  than  this. 


Human  Being,  by  Christopher  Morley. 

There  is  about  this  story  a deceptive 
unpretentiousness  that  you  must  not  al- 
low yourself  to  be  taken  in  by.  To  all 
appearances  it  is  merely  the  unadorned 
record  of  the  life  of  an  average  man, 
a reasonably  obscure  member  of  the 
publishing  trade.  He  is  disregarded  in 
his  own  home,  his  wife  and  daughter 
accounting  themselves  superior  to  him 
in  knowledge  of  the  world  and  good 
practical  common  sense.  In  his  own 
world,  that  of  an  inner  life  inaccessible 
to  all  save  a very  few  who  recognize 
his  worth,  he  shows  himself  to  be  sweet 


natured,  gentle,  rich.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  he  is  ineffectual,  or  too  finely  sensi- 
tized for  the  rough  usages  of  life.  Not 
at  all.  There  is  clay  in  his  composition, 
but  a clay  plastic  to  the  shaping  in- 
fluences of  beauty,  of  tenderness,  of 
love. 

His  actual  story  is  brief  and  unim- 
pressive. The  love  denied  him  at  home 
comes  to  him  from  a girl  in  his  office, 
a girl  past  her  first  youth,  a girl  so 
real  and  honest  as  to  encourage  you  to 
cancel  all  your  stereotyped  moral  scrup- 
les. If  she  has  the  courage  and  the 
understanding  to  accord  this  man  his 
heart’s  need,  you  say  to  yourself,  it 
must  be  right.  She  saves  him  from 
blackmail.  She  stands  beside  him.  She 
restores  his  soul.  And  when  he  dies, 
you  know  that  she  will  keep  his  image 
living  in  her  memory,  to  sustain  her 
own  faith  in  life. 

It  isn’t  the  story  for  itself  that  takes 
hold  of  your  sympathy  and  your  deep 
concern.  It  is  the  third  dimension  of  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  A fine  de- 
posit of  wisdom  and  compassion  has 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  over  the  en- 
tire narrative.  Much  is  being  * said, 
these  days,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  de- 
tached, objective  presentation  of  a narra- 
tive. The  method  is  commended  as  be- 
ing admirable  in  itself.  And  as  a cor- 
rective for  the  over-romanticized,  over- 
sentimentalized mawkishness  of  some  of 
our  fiction,  this  tonic  detachment  may 
well  be  praised.  But  in  this  instance 
the  story  takes  on  virtue  and  richness 
by  reason  of  the  very  addition  of  the 
author’s  implicit  commentary  which  adds 
its  undertone  and  overtone  to  the  fable. 
His  own  connection  with  his  characters, 
his  interpretation  of  their  thoughts  and 
their  activities,  become  integral  parts  of 
the  book.  You  are  forever  pausing  as 
you  read  to  nod  in  silent  agreement  or 
to  question  some  provocative  inference. 
Morley  the  essayist  is  collaborating 
throughout  with  Morley  the  narrator. 

There  are  many  of  his  readers  who 
find  his  style  of  expression  somewhat 
too  mannered.  Perhaps  it  is.  In  this 
book,  however,  he  is  less  quaint,  less 
“precious”  than  usual.  The  style  is 
controlled  by  the  simplicity  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  unfolds  a plain,  unvarnished 
tale  full  of  quiet  wisdom,  of  dry  ob- 
servation, of  most  appealing  sentiment. 


Receive  Chinese  Plants 


The  Botany  Department  has  received 
several  valuable  gifts  recently,  among 
which  is  a collection  of  two  hundred 
Chinese  plants,  and  two  complete  sets  of 
biological  publications  from  the  Science 
Society  in  China. 

Plant  collections  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  California 
and  the  University  of  West  Virginia. 
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Oberlin’s  Fourth  Generation 


Oberl.n  has  at  least  five  fourth-generation  sons  and  daughters  now  in  attendance 
this  Centennial  year,  with  a sixth  who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a fourth-genera’ 
non  daughter  except  that  her  father  chose  to  go  elsewhere.  In  one  of  the  families  the 
mothers,  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  have  studied  here  as  well  as  the 
fathers,  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers.  Anyone  knowing  of  other  fourth-gene/ 
ation  families,  or  of  a fifth  generation  family  (!)  is  encouraged  to  write  us  at  once 
and  make  the  facts  known.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  overlooked  some 
cases  in  which  the  Oberlin  inheritance  is  partly  through  the  mothers. 


1 

William  Goodell  Frost  ’76 

m 

v,.  iviana  uoodell  '46-47 
Louise  F.  Raney  ' 7SJ77 

1 

Wesley  Frost  ’07 

m 

Mary  Priscilla  Clapp  ’07 

1 

Nuala  Allison  Frost  ’36 

Ebenezer  Benton  Chamberlain 
I 

t’38 

John  Sears  Peck  ’40-’42 

William  Benton  Chamberlain 

’75 

m 

1 

Emily  Elizabeth  Peck  Lit.  ’69 

1 

Frederick  William  Chamberlain  ’82-’84 

m 

Lydia  Warren  ,o3~,o5 

1 1 

William  B.  Chamberlain  ’33 

Cynthia 

1 

Chamberlain  ’36 

Miner  Wynne  Fairfield  ’44 

m 

Emily  Fairchild  ’44 

1 

Frederick  Wyett  Fairfield  ’68 
| 

1 

Wynn  Cowan  Fairfield  ’07 

m 

Daisie  Gehmann  ’07 

1 

Margaret  Hull  Fairfield  ’36 

Lyman  Whitney  Strong 

m 

Ruth  Maria  Dix  ’44-’45 

i 

Sydney  Dix  Strong  ’81,  t’84 

m 

Ruth  Maria  Tracy  Lit.  ’84 

1 

Tracy  Strong  ’o8 

m 

Edith  A.  Robbins  ’08 

l 

Robbins  Strong  ’34 

Edward  Henry  Fairchild  ’38 

m 

Maria  Ball  Babbitt  Lit.  ’40 

J 

Arthur  Babbitt  Fairchild  ^78 

m 

Isabel  Amanda  Pratt  ’67-’6S 

l 

(Henry  Pratt  Fairchild) 
1 

1 

Eleanor  Rogers  Fairchild  ’36 

Announcement  has  recently  been  made 
of  the  winners  of  the  20  Honor  Scholar- 
ships for  Men  entering  Oberlin  in  the 
fall  of  1933.  The  awards  are  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  Amos  C.  Miller 
Scholarships  of  the  last  few  years  except 
that  they  cover  tuition  costs  for  two  in- 
stead of  four  years.  In  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  sophomore  year  the  men  who 
stand  scholastically  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  original  group  will  receive  continua- 
tion scholarships  for  the  junior  year.  And 
in  turn,  scholarships  for  the  senior  year 
will  be  awarded  to  those  men  who  have 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  the  original 
group  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  semes- 
ters. 

The  winners  have  been  chosen  from  a 
group  of  175  applicants  who  led  their 
high  school  classes  in  scholarship,  char- 
acter excellence  and  general  leadership. 
They  are: 

Wilhelm  Stockman  Albrink,  Napoleon 
High  School,  Napoleon,  Ohio;  Frederick 
Riggs  Brewster,  Central  High  School, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  James  Maffett  Brooks,  Jr., 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 
High  School,  Oak  Park,  111.;  Rodney 
Garrett  Brown,  Strong  Vincent  High 
School,  Erie,  Pa.;  Tom  Chloupek,  West 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Paul  Frederick  Cooper,  Central  High 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  William 
Woodford  Davis,  Westport  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Robert  John  Hill, 
Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Kent  Watson  Leach,  Central  High  School, 
Lima,  Ohio;  Dale  Frederick  Leipper, 
Salem  High  School,  Salem,  Ohio;  Tho- 
mas Edward  Lewis,  Cleveland  Heights 
High  School,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio; 
John  Dundas  Line,  Southwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.;  John  Madison 
Lupton,  Wilmington  High  School,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware;  Dale  DeWitt  Mc- 
Adoo,  East  Technical  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Alfred  Hayes  Mcese,  North 
High  School,  Akron,  Ohio;  Edward  Sid- 
ney Miller,  Central  High  School,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Julius  Paul  Molnar,  Waite 
High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Robert 
Arthur  Nihousen,  Cuyahoga  Falls  High 
School,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio;  Laurence 
Dollins  Perrine,  Shaw  High  School,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Russell  Floyd  Smith, 
Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Alternates:  John  Calyer  Ranney,  Lake- 
wood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio.; 
Alfred  Neal  Potter,  Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase  High  School,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty  Honor  Schol- 
arships, 1 6 one-year  awards  were  made. 
The  list  is: 

Lloyd  Henry  Beck,  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio;  Craig  Warren 
Borden,  Miamisburg  High  School,  Minmis- 
burg,  Ohio;  John  Woodrow  Copeland, 
Grover  Cleveland  High  School,  Cald- 


well, N.  J. ; Donn  Philip  Crane,  Jr., 
Morgan  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  111.; 
Robert  Stanley  Crawford,  West  High 
School,  Akron,  Ohio;  George  Martin 
Gantz,  Troy  High  School,  Troy,  Ohio; 
Richard  Martin  Hack,  Lakewood  High 
School,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  Joseph  Henry 
Ilafkenschiel,  Raycn  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Robert  Allan  Harper,  Steele  High 
School,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Robert  Carlyle 
Harsh,  Oakwood  High  School,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Richard  Lee  Harter,  Strong  Vin- 
cent High  School,  Erie,  Pa.;  John  Roches- 
ter Kleinschmidt,  Logan  High  School, 
Logan,  Ohio;  William  Abel  McCreary, 


Township  High  School,  Evanston,  111.; 
Ronald  Dershem  Rogers,  West  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Herbert  Ensign 
Van  Meter,  Moline  High  School,  Moline, 
III.;  Franklin  Woodrow  Young,  Central 
High  School,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Alternates:  Richard  Overbagh  Fuller, 
Rayen  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Paul 
Irwin  Geer,  Wauseon  High  School,  Wau- 
seon,  Ohio;  Oliver  Tolerton  Mansfield, 
Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio;  Carl  Szego,  Shaker 
Heights  High  School,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio. 
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THE  FOURTH  GENERATION  NOW  IN  SCHOOL 

Top  Robbins  Strong  *34,  William  Chamberlain  * 33 
Bottom  Cynthia  Chamberlain  *36,  N uala  Frost  *36,  Margaret  Fairfield  *36 


Courses  for  Older 
Graduates 

Some  of  our  alumni  may  possibly  find 
of  interest  the  new  venture  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School.  Beginning  next 
fall,  the  School  is  offering  special  sections 
designed  for  the  older  man  with  some 
business  experience.  An  experimental 
course  undertaken  last  January  enrolled 
73  such  men  and  proved  of  considerable 
value.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  School, 
these  courses  represent  a service  to  the 
man  with  some  business  experience  who 
is  temporarily  unemployed,  offering  him 
better  preparation  for  his  future  work. 

Writes  on  Folk-Songs 
of  Southern  Whites 

Characterized  by  a New  \ ork  Times 
reviewer  as  “one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  books  on  American  folk- 
lore,” White  Spirituals  in  the  Southern 
Uplands,  by  George  Pullen  Jackson, 
deals  with  that  great  body  of  religious 
songs  sung  currently  in  the  “folk”  re- 
gions of  the  South  and  practically  un- 
known elsewhere.  Mr.  Jackson  was  In- 
structor in  German  in  Oberlin  from 
1910  to  1912. 

“The  fascinating  world  that  he  un- 
covers is  one  strange  to  Northerners  and 
little  known  to  city  folk  even  in  the 
South.  Fie  discloses  a vast  body  of 
song  with  a system  of  notation  different 
from  that  of  music  in  general,  with  a 
tremendous  machinery  for  teaching  and 
disseminating  it.  . . . He  recounts  musical 
feuds  that  go  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  ‘pitched’  battles  between  ‘shape 
notes’  and  ‘round  notes,’  between  the 
scale  with  its  seven  names  for  notes  as 
the  world  at  large  knows  it  and  that 
with  only  four,  as  ‘fasola’  folk  contend. 

“Dr.  Jackson  argues  that  these  early 
religious  folksongs  of  the  rural  South- 
erners were  the  source  from  which  many 
of  the  Negro  spirituals  were  derived, 
both  as  to  words  and  tunes.” 


Collegiate  Bureau 
Carries  On 

Flora  B.  Dee  ’93,  President  of  the  Chi- 
cago Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
reports  that  “it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
the  Bureau  open  during  a year  when  al- 
most 2000  young  women  were  given  free 
vocational  guidance  and  there  were  few 
positions  to  be  filled.  But  probably  the 
work  was  never  more  needed  than  just  at 
this  time.” 

Out  of  327  orders  from  employers  dur- 
ing 1931-32,  Mrs.  Dee  reports  the  Bureau 
was  able  to  fill  200.  The  average  monthly 
salary  for  the  permanent  positions  filled 
was  $101.93.  A total  of  327  college  wo- 
men registered  at  the  office,  or  renewed 
their  registrations.  Of  this  number,  206 
had  received  degrees. 


50-50  Baseball 

Oberlin  baseball  has  been  having  to 
date  a fairly  good  season.  Although 
handicapped  by  their  share  of  injuries 
and  hindered  by  the  wet  weather  that 
has  made  fielding  practice  next  to  im- 
possible, the  varsity  ball  team  trimmed 
Ashland  8-2  on  April  26,  Toledo  3-1 
on  May  10,  fell  before  Kent  State  5-2 
on  May  11,  and  again  outscored  Toledo 
on  May  20  to  the  tune  of  7-5.  On  May 
18  Oberlin  lost  to  Michigan  State  13  to 
3,  and  on  May  19  to  Hillsdale  by  7 to  1. 

Bob  Snyder,  pitching  in  the  Ashland 
game,  held  his  opponents  to  four  hits. 
The  fielding,  while  somewhat  ragged 
for  lack  of  practice,  looked  hopeful. 

In  the  Toledo  fray  Snyder  again 
pitched,  and  allowed  the  Rockets  their 
only  tally  in  the  first  inning,  when  he 
walked  a man  in  after  the  bases  had 
been  filled  by  an  infield  error  and  two 
hits.  In  the  same  inning  Oberlin  con- 
verted three  hits  and  a walk  into  two 
runs,  and  in  the  second  inning  pushed 
across  a third  marker  when  Spangler 
was  hit  by  a pitched  ball,  stole  second 
and  came  home  on  an  infield  error. 
There  was  no  further  scoring  on  either 
side.  The  game  was  played  under  try- 
ing conditions,  the  diamond  slippery 
from  recent  rains. 

The  second  victory  over  Toledo  was 
also  a close  thing.  The  game  was  a 
pitching  duel  until  the  eighth  inning, 
with  Snyder  holding  the  Rockets  to  three 
scattered  hits  and  Toledo  yielding  four; 
the  Yeomen,  however,  were  able  to 
bunch  their  hits  and  so  led  the  scoring. 


Salaries  Are  Cut 

A salary  cut  averaging  some  eight 
per  cent  for  the  entire  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  has  gone  into  effect 
for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  at  Ober- 
lin. The  Trustees  had  hoped  in  Febru- 
ary that  such  a step  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  continued  shrinking  of  divi- 
dends made  it  inevitable. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  varies 
from  five  per  cent  on  the  lower  salaries 
to  increasing  percentages  on  the  higher. 
The  decrease,  voted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  at  the  end  of 
April,  had  previously  been  approved  by 
the  faculty. 


Richard  Wickenden 
Next  Gray  Scholar 

Richard  Samuel  Wickenden,  graduate 
of  Waite  High  School  in  Toledo  in  1932 
and  now  attending  Western  Reserve 
Academy  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  has  been 
awarded  the  Glen  Gray  Memorial  Schol- 
arship in  Oberlin  for  the  coming  year. 

Wickenden  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
school  publications,  athletics  and  the 
school  glee  club.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Reserve  football  team  last  fall.  Ober- 
linites  will  be  especially  interested  to 
learn  that  he  is  the  brother  of  James  W. 
Wickenden  ’28. 
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An  Alumnus  Looks  At  It 


(This  interesting  letter  came  recently 
tJ  the  Alumni  Magazine.  We  print  it 
because  it  represents  a fair,  honest  state- 
ment from  one  point  of  view.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  this  is  the  only  point 
of  view,  and  for  that  reason  would  wel- 
come other  correspondence  on  the  same 
or  related  subjects — in  reiteration,  denial, 
confirmation  or  argument — provided  that 
it  is  written  in  the  same  candid  spirit  and 
takes  the  air  of  friendly  discussion.  We 
value  alumni  opinion,  and  like  to  see 
around  all  sides  of  the  subject.  We  have 
also  invited  the  Administration  to  make  a 
reply  which  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue. — Editor’s  Note.) 

Editor,  of  the  Alumni  Magazine : 

To  some  of  the  alumni,  at  least,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  note  the  feeling  of 
puzzled  bewilderment  displayed  at  Ober- 
lin  when  the  inevitable  results  of  her  re- 
cent policies  begin  to  become  evident. 
Any  individual  alumnus  or  any  local 
group  is,  of  course,  unable  to  contact  the 
far-flung  multitude  who  have,  in  years 
gone  by,  united  their  voices  in  “Hail  to 
our  glorious  Alma  Mater.”  Hence,  I 
would  not  claim  that  the  attitude  which 
is  quite  apparent  among  the  alumni  of 
northeastern  Ohio  is  really  representa- 
tive of  the  opinions  of  the  entire  person- 
nel that  has  received  degrees  from,  or 
has  attended  Oberlin.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  by  hearing,  from 
time  to  time,  from  various  groups  in  dif- 
ferent sections  and  by  matching  these 
varied  opinions  together  that  the  College 
may  formulate  a majority-alumni-opinion 
for  the  sake  of  reference  {if  it  is  consi- 
dered worth  referring  to)  by  those  who 
make  Oberlin  policy  from  year  to  year. 
The  average  alumnus  has  a distinct  ad- 
vantage over  any  observer  on  the  Cam- 
pus in  that  he  may  “take  the  pulse”  of 
the  local  high  school  student-body  and 
determine  its  reactions  to  the  policies  of 
the  various  colleges  which  the  seniors 
may  be  considering.  Thus  he  may  easily 
discover  just  what  reputation  Oberlin  does 
bear  in  his  own  community.  Hence,  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the 
reaction  that  seems  to  be  unanimous  in 
the  small  group  with  which  I am  famil- 
iar. Let  me  try  to  put  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  the  factors,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  inhibiting  alumni  from 
making  anything  more  than  a faltering, 
feeble  effort  to  interest  prospective  stu- 
dents in  their  Alma  Mater. 

i.  The  high  intellectual  standards  for 
admittance  maintained  by  the  College 
during  recent  years.  It  is  said  that  this 
is  being  modified  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  will  require  at  least  a high  school 
generation  for  such  change  to  become  evi- 
dent. A sense  of  apprehension  among 
the  alumni  as  to  the  likelihood  of  any 
high  school  student,  who  does  not  rank 
near  the  top  of  his  class,  being  accepted 


in  Oberlin — yes,  a sense  of  very  grave 
doubt  that  their  own  children  could 
“make  the  grade” — is  going  to  be  over- 
come but  slowly  and  with  considerable 
difficulty.  When  alumni  have  had  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  getting  six 
young  people  interested,  by  dint  of  much 
well-planned  propaganda,  in  attending 
Oberlin,  only  to  have  them  all  turned 
down  for  one  cause  or  another,  their 
ardor  is  naturally  somewhat  cooled.  After 
all,  Oberlin  is  a college,  not  a univer- 
sity, and,  as  such,  intended  to  deal  with 
Youth  in  the  formative  stage  when  life 
in  all  its  phases  is  challenging  them  to 
search  for  a complex  development — in- 
tellectual, certainly,  but  also  physical,  so- 
cial and  spiritual.  The  student  is  grop- 
ing his  way  among  these  possibilities  in 
an  experimental  mood — attempting  to  be- 
come oriented  and  to  discover  which 
realm  of  life  beckons  to  him  with  most 
allure.  At  eighteen  he  usually  has  not 
found  himself  intellectually.  I believe 
this  fact  will  be  attested  by  thousands  of 
alumni  who  discovered  their  real  bent  in 
the  junior  or  senior  years  of  their  college 
course  when  the  approaching  dawn  of 
mental  maturity  finally  cleared  away 
their  doubts  as  to  what  should  follow  col- 
lege, for  them.  It  is  my  contention  that, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a standard  for  ad- 
mittance to  any  college  should  put  but 
little  more  emphasis  on  high  school  grades 
than  is  put  upon  physical  achievement, 
social  ability  or  signs  promising  group- 
leadership.  These  should  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  person  as  a prospec- 
tive student  in  Oberlin  in  a state  of  semi- 
balance, it  seems  to  me,  if  many  students 
with  great  promise  in  varied  fields  are 
not  to  be  summarily  excluded.  Those 
alumni  who  have  expressed  themselves 
in  my  hearing  feel  that  it  has  not  been 
the  object  of  the  College  in  the  last  few 
years  to  achieve  such  a balanced  standard 
for  choosing  students  to  enter  its  halls  of 
learning;  that  intellectual  attainments, 
purely,  are  being  overemphasized;  and 
that  Oberlin  has  been,  to  a certain  extent, 
earning  its  reputation  of  being  “intellec- 
tually high-brow.” 

There  is  nothing  more  unpopular  among 
the  sham-hating  young  people  of  today 
than  intellectual  snobbishness.  It  ranks 
equally  low,  in  their  thinking,  with  re- 
ligious smugness  and  class  intolerance. 
When  the  college-minded  boys  and  girls 
of  any  high  school  conclude  that  it  is 
mainly  the  intellectual  “snobs”  who  suc- 
ceed in  getting  into  Oberlin,  it  becomes 
a tradition  in  that  school,  and  such  tra- 
ditions die  hard. 

II.  The  economic  uncertainty  of  the 
past  four  years.  It  has  undoubtedly  been 
a temptation  to  which  many  have  yielded 
to  blame  all  things  which  run  amiss  on 
“the  depression.”  While  striving  to 
avoid  this  error  we  cannot  ignore  this 


factor  here,  any  more  than  in  other  fields 
of  American  life.  The  depression  is 
here  now  and  has  been  “too  much  with 
us”  for  four  years  past,  although  I doubt 
if,  until  recently,  it  has  been  more  than 
remotely  apparent  to  the  Oberlin  com- 
munity. It  has  been  the  impression  among 
those  of  the  alumni  in  a position  to  know, 
that  most  of  those  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  College  have  appreciated  the  de- 
pression merely  as  theoretical  fact. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a misstatement  I 
am  unable  to  judge,  but  I do  know  that 
not  until  one  receives  a reduction  of  in- 
come of  25  to  33  per  cent,  followed  in  a 
few  months  by  a second  cut  of  equal  size, 
and  then — just  as  he  becomes  partially 
adjusted  to  doing  without  most  of  his 
former  “necessities” — receives  a third  re- 
vision downward  of  15  to  20  per  cent, 
can  he  realize  what  this  fuss  about  eco- 
nomic depression  is  “all  about.”  It  is  not 
until  he  experiences  this  particular  form 
of  “having  the  props  knocked  out”  that 
he  discovers  what  economic  security  has 
meant  to  him  since  childhood,  and  how  its 
loss  can  change  his  viewpoint  and  shake 
his  morale.  I am  certain  I am  not  over- 
stating facts  when  I say  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  Oberlin’s  alumni  have  passed 
through  this  devastating  experience,  in 
one  form  or  another — with  a modicum  of 
variation  from  the  average.  And  when 
they  hear  that  the  College  faculty  and 
others  who  cash  monthly  checks  signed  by 
the  Treasurer  are,  at  last,  facing  the 
frightful  cut  of  1 to  8 per  cent,  which, 
with  the  increased  buying-power  of  the 
dollar,  amounts  to  an  actual  increase  of 
perhaps  25  per  cent,  they  merely  smile 
and  begin  to  understand  why  there  is 
such  naive  surprise  on  the  Campus  at  the 
falling-off  in  admissions. 

To  find,  in  these  times  of  economic 
asthenia  for  nine-tenths  of  the  families 
which  would  normally  serve  as  a recruit- 
ing ground  for  Oberlin,  prospective  stu- 
dents who  can  raise  the  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  necessary  for  the  first  year 
in  college  is  a task  in  itself;  but  to  find 
such  who  can  also  “pass  muster,”  intel- 
lectually speaking,  is  working  a double 
hardship,  just  no<w,  upon  the  admitting- 
office.  Perhaps  this  will  be  somewhat 
modified  as  we  start  up  the  ascending 
curve  (Heaven  send  that  it  be  ascending) 
of  the  next  economic  cycle.  But  if  it  re- 
quired a depression  to  shake  Oberlin  out 
of  her  “dream  of  intellectual  supremacy 
and  put  her  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of 
her  rightful  place  in  the  sun  as  a molder 
of  America’s  youth  into  well-rounded  per- 
sons— ready  for  further  adventure  in  life 
— then,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  four  years 
with  all  their  tribulations  will  not  have 
been  in  vain. 

III.  Oberlin’s  slump  in  athletic  reputa- 
tion. Gone  are  the  days  when  a foot-ball 
squad,  a basket-ball  quintet,  a track-team 
and  a baseball  nine  constituted  the  en- 
tire athletic  interest  of  the  student  body. 
Gone,  too,  are  the  days  (which  never  ex- 
isted in  Oberlin)  when  the  football  coach 
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was  more  powerful  than  the  president. 
As  she  has  pioneered  in  many  ways,  since 
her  pioneering  start  a century  ago,  so 
Oberlin  has  pioneered  in  placing  intra- 
mural athletics  in  the  foreground  of  of- 
ficial emphasis  in  the  realm  of  sports. 
And  the  mature  alumnus  is  proud  of  this 
fact.  However,  as  a talking-point  for 
“college-appeal” — with  the  average  high 
school  boy  “you  don’t  get  to  first  base 
with  it!”  Of  course,  this  is  because  of 
the  boy’s  romantic  age,  and  due  to  the 
emphasis  placed  on  athletics  in  the  mod- 
ern high  school,  which  corresponds,  rough- 
ly, to  the  place  it  held  in  Ohio  colleges 
twenty  years  ago.  The  change  in  ath- 
letic enthusiasm  resulting  from  this 
change  in  emphasis  is  undeniably  a large 
factor  in  the  difficulty  one  encounters  in 
getting  boys  interested  in  Oberlin.  It  is 
far  from  my  thought  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  this  change  from  “the  old  days.” 
While  Oberlin  was  certainly  less  open  to 
criticism  than  many  Ohio  schools,  in 
general,  inter-collegiate  games  and  champ- 
ionships were,  in  those  days,  overempha- 
sized on  the  campus  and  given  too  much 
publicity  outside  of  it.  What  some  of 
the  alumni  (of  both  sexes)  are  wonder- 
ing is  whether  high-grade  intramural 
athletic  training  and  a fairly  good  inter- 
collegiate ranking  are  mutually  incom- 
patible. Perhaps  the  various  coaches 
would  say,  “We  lack  high-grade  mater- 
ial for  developing  first-class  varsity 
teams.”  If  they  are  right,  does  it  not 
immediately  return  us  to  the  high  intel- 
lectual standards  above  discussed  ? 

Any  alumnus  gets  a real  “kick”  out  of 
being  proud  of  his  alma  mater,  and  in  a 
group  of  football  fans  the  obvious  neces- 
sity for  speaking  “in  a small  voice”  has 
undoubtedly  been  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
many  an  Oberlin  alumnus.  Is  there  such 
a thing  as  a middle  ground  as  an  athletic 
policy  in  Oberlin?  If  so,  the  choice  of 
that  ground  as  an  athletic  policy  in  Ober- 
lin would  return  her  to  her  former  place 
in  the  eyes  of  prospective  men-students, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  her  alumni.  Perhaps 
the  physical  side  of  life  was  slightly  over- 
emphasized in  former  college  generations 
— although  this  is  open  to  question — but 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  in  all 
phases  of  living  and  Oberlin  has  recog- 
nized this  by  her  emphasis  on  intra- 
mural athletics.  Perhaps  we  are  asking 
to  be  allowed  “to  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it  too”  in  this  matter  of  athletic  reputa- 
tion, but  it  is  certain  that  interesting  high 
school  boys  in  our  alma  mater  would  be 
far  easier  if  her  former  prestige  on  the 
fields  of  sport  could  be  at  least  partially 
regained. 

In  making  these  comments,  I trust  that 
I have  avoided  giving  the  impression  that 
the  alumni  are  longing  for  “the  good  old 
days”  or  that  they  are  intolerant  of 
change,  per  se.  “A  changing  college  for 
a changing  world”  is  the  slogan  that  her 
sons  and  daughters  would  expect  Oberlin 
to  follow.  They  are  only  asking  that 


these  inevitable  changes  shall  lead  her 
on  from  the  enriching  traditions  and 
achievements  of  the  past  to  a future  of 
even  finer  fulfillments  and  ever-widening 
opportunities. 

Yours  most  cordially, 

(Signed)  R.  R.  Rogers  ’io. 


Oberlin  Alumni  of 
Illinois  Meet 

Banking  moratoria  interfered  with  the 
usual  March  meeting  of  Obcrlinites  in 
Chicago  and  the  annual  party  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Illinois  did  not 
take  place  until  April  23.  Following  the 
plan  which  proved  successful  last  year, 
a Sunday  afternoon  tea  was  again  ar- 
ranged. The  tower  room  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel  and  the  auditorium  directly  above 
furnished  a delightful  setting  and  the 
large  number  of  loyal  friends  of  Oberlin 
who  attended  enjoyed  the  fine  views  of 
the  city,  much  friendly  talk  and  a varied 
and  interesting  program  of  music,  speak- 
ing and  pictures,  for  the  arrangement  of 
which  we  were  indebted  to  the  President, 
Mr.  C.  Willard  Ferris  ’08  and  Miss 
Margery  Hamilton  ’13,  hostess  at  the 
Chicago  Allerton  Club.  The  music  con- 
sisted of  several  two-piano  selections 
played  by  two  young  Chicago  artists  and 
a group  of  songs  composed  and  sung  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Brown  Stout  (c’o5-’c>7)  who 
also  played  her  own  accompaniments.  As 
an  encore,  Mrs.  Stout  favored  us  with 
her  song  recently  composed  and  chosen 
as  the  official  song  of  The  Century  of 
Progress.  President  Wilkins  was  our 
guest  of  honor  and  spoke  in  happy  vein 
of  current  Oberlin  activities  and  the  Cen- 
tennial Commencement.  The  surprise 
feature  of  the  afternoon  was  a series  of 
photographs  of  past  Oberlin  days  loaned 
by  various  Chicago  alumni  and  thrown 
on  a screen  to  the  great  enjoyment  and  oc- 
casional amusement  of  all  present.  Light 
refreshments  were  served.  Thanks  to  the 
ingenuity  of  our  President,  the  depression 
years  have  given  the  Chicago  alumni  two 
of  their  most  pleasurable  and  satisfactory 
meetings. 

Officers  for  the  year  1933-34  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Irvin  E. 

Houck  ’24;  vice  president,  George  R. 
Hemingway,  Jr.,  ’31;  secretary,  Ruth  G. 
Nichols  ’03 ; assistant  secretary,  Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Richardson  (Grace  A.  Hastings 
’10)  ; treasurer,  C.  Dean  Wells  ’10;  coun- 
cilors, Mrs.  Allan  F.  Millikan  (Mary 
Plumb  93)  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Boynton 
(Ruth  A.  Bullock  ’08)  ; executive  commit- 
tee, Joseph  T.  Ain  ley  ’24,  William  E. 
Clegg  ’10,  Andrew  D.  Collins  ’08,  Mrs. 
Era  N.  Hauser  (C.  Esther  Balch  ’25) 
and  Stuart  J.  Barrett  (c’i7-’i9). 

— R.  G.  N. 


Margaret  W.  Clark,  An 
Appreciation 

By  Professor  Bertha  M.  Miller 

The  sudden  death  of  Margaret  Whip- 
ple Clark  on  May  11  brought  sadness  to 
a wide  circle  of  friends  and  a sense  of 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Class  of  1912  of 
which  she  was  a beloved  member. 

Her  parents  were  missionaries  in  Per- 
sia. They  were  people  of  exceptional  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  Margaret  grew 
up  in  a home  of  unusual  artistic  and 
cultural  standards  where  every  opportu- 
nity was  given  for  the  development  of 
her  natural  gifts. 

She  was  graduated  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  1912.  Although 
several  positions  were  open  to  her,  she 
chose  to  accept  one  in  the  Children’s  De- 
partment in  Oberlin.  Her  love  for  child- 
ren and  her  belief  in  the  possibilities  in 
that  field  for  the  well  trained  musician, 
made  the  work  seem  to  her  a great  op- 
portunity and  gave  her  enthusiasm  and 
joy  in  it.  Her  musical  ability,  her  intel- 
lectual power,  her  understanding  and 
sympathetic  nature  combined  to  make 
her  a teacher  who  won  and  retained  the 
respect  and  affection  of  her  pupils. 

During  the  War  Margaret  was  located 
at  Brest  in  Red  Cross  work,  where  her 
unselfish  nature,  her  winning  personality, 
her  boundless  capacity  for  friendship  en- 
deared her  to  the  American  boys  who 
were  being  embarked  or  disembarked  at 
that  port.  During  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed that  experience  Margaret’s  “boys” 
have  in  many  ways  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion of  her  devotion. 

She  was  married  in  1921  to  Robert 
Keep  Clark,  a member  of  a family  dis- 
tinguished in  Oberlin  annals,  Robert 
Clark  being  the  grandson  of  “Father 
Keep”  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
Keep  Cottage. 

Margaret  loved  beauty  in  all  of  its 
forms  and  her  lovely  summer  home  on 
the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  was 
an  expression  of  this  in  both  its  appear- 
ance and  spirit.  She  was  a natural  home 
maker,  a loving  and  devoted  wife,  an 
ideal  mother  to  two  beautiful  children 
whose  lives  will  always  be  gladdened 
by  memories  of  her  motherhood. 

A gift  from  her  husband  and  herself 
has  established  a scholarship  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Department  of  the  Conservatory 
which  will  always  bear  her  name. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the 
Clark  home  in  Evanston  and  her  last 
resting  place  is  in  the  beautiful  Evanston 
cemetery.  These  lines  were  written  by 
one  who  knew  her  well  and  loved  her 
deeply.  She  joins  with  countless  friends 
in  mourning  her  loss,  but  rejoices  with 
them  that  her  life  and  theirs  have  been 
enriched  by  the  friendship  of  this  noble 
woman. 
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Faculty  Jottings 


Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  delivered 
a series  of  lectures  on  the  Ayer  Founda- 
tion at  the  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity 
School  during  April.  The  subject  of 
the  lectures  was  “Theism  and  the  Scien- 
tific Spirit.” 

Dr.  Horton  will  conduct  a major 
course  in  the  summer  session  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City 
from  July  to  to  August  18. 

Professor  George  H.  Danton  of  the 
German  Department  spoke  before  the 
Bexley  Forum  at  Gambier  on  May  25 
on  “Recent  Developments  in  China.” 

Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  of 
the  Middle  West  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  History  Society  at  its  recent 
convention  and  re-elected  to  the  Research 
Committee.  He  has  also  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  middle  west  branch 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  de- 
livered the  Honors  Day  address  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  on  May  12.  On 
June  14  he  will  speak  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  School  of  Li- 
brary Science  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

A son,  William  Cleaveland,  was  born 
to  Professor  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Ewen  on  May  3. 

Dr.  Simon  Fraser  MacLennan  and  Dr. 
Frederick  0.  Grover  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  emeriti  in  June,  it  was  recently 
announced.  A brief  appreciation  of 
their  work  will  appear  in  the  July 
Magazine. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster,  who  retired  from 
the  School  of  Theology  last  June,  has 
been  granted  the  formal  title  of  Profes- 
sor of  Church  History  Emeritus.  The 
grant  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Foster  had  retired  as  a special  instructor, 
since  in  his  last  years  of  service  he  was 
already  past  the  usual  retirement  age. 

Professor  Lord  delivered  five  lec- 
tures on  archeology  during  Spring  Vaca- 
tion, at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion has  recently  given  $6,000  to  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America  for 
the  support  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Archeology,  now  edited  at  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Tord  announces. 

Professor  Carl  E.  Howe  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  gave  a paper  on  March 
31  at  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  on 
“An  X-Ray  Study  of  Inhomogeneous 
Strains  in  Piezo-electrically  Oscillating 
Quartz  Crystals.” 

Dr.  L.  W.  Taylor  has  recently  been 
named  one  of  the  seven  associate  editors 
of  the  American  Physics  Teacher,  a new 
magazine  to  be  issued  quarterly.  Dr.  S. 
R.  Williams,  predecessor  of  Professor 
Taylor  at  Oberlin  and  now  of  the  physics 
department  of  Amherst,  is  also  among 
the  editors.  Professor  Taylor  is  also  as- 


sociate editor  of  two  other  magazines, 
The  Journal  of  Scientific  Instruments, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
A merica. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Carver  of  Harvard 
University  visited  in  Oberlin  during  the 
early  part  of  spring  vacation.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  and  Sociology  at 
Oberlin  for  a number  of  years,  Dr.  Car- 
ver left  to  accept  a chair  at  Harvard.  His 
books  and  magazine  articles  on  political 
economy  and  social  welfare  are  well 
known. 

Three  members  of  the  Art  Department, 
Miss  Jessie  B.  Trefethen,  Miss  Margaret 
Schauffler  and  Miss  Paulina  Coons,  each 
had  three  pictures  on  exhibition  at  the 
First  Annual  National  Exhibition  of 
Paintings  and  Etchings  shown  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Art  Center  from  January  29 
to  March  24.  Miss  Trefethen  exhibited 
three  tvatercolors : Doorway,  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  Clouds  Over  Cornwall  and  King 
Arthur’s  History.  Miss  Coons  also  ex- 
hibited watercolors:  New  York,  Mount- 
ain Tops  and  Hudson  River  from  Storm 
King.  Miss  Schauffler's  work  was  in 
oils — The  Evergreens,  Copper  and  Clouds. 

A new  book  in  the  Universal  School 
Music  Series,  entitled  My  First  Song 
Book,  has  just  been  published  by  Hinds, 
Hayden  and  Eldredge  of  New  York. 
This  widely-used  series  of  books  is 
edited  by  Walter  Damrosch,  George 
Gartlan  and  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehr- 
kens.  The  new  book  is  an  attractively 
printed  and  bound  volume  of  some  140 
pages,  and  contains  almost  200  songs 
suitable  for  children  in  the  second  grade. 

Charles  W.  Jones  ’26,  instructor  in  the 
English  Department,  has  been  awarded  a 
grant  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  for  an  edition  of  Bede’s  “De 
Temporum  Ratione.” 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Bradshaw  ’18,  Col- 
lege physician,  has  received  the  honor 
of  being  elected  a fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  an  independent 
honorary  organization  composed  of  out- 
standing practitioners  and  of  professors 
in  the  best  medical  schools  in  the  country. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  of  the  Con- 
servatory faculty  has  again  been  granted 
a Juilliard  School  scholarship  for  his 
students  at  Chautauqua  this  summer. 
This  award,  which  includes  tuition  for 
twelve  half-hour  violin  lessons  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  addition  to  season  gate  tick- 
ets to  Chautauqua,  will  go  to  the  student 
of  his  who  makes  the  best  showing  in  a 
contest  set  for  July  3. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching,  Mr.  John- 
son will  also  act  as  assistant  concert 
master  in  the  Chautauqua  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  will  again  be  a member 
of  the  Mischakoff  String  Quartet. 

As  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Modern  Language  Teachers  of  the 
Central  West  and  South,  Professor  R.  P. 
Jameson  directed  the  preparation  of  the 
programs,  and  presided  over  the  ses- 
sions of  this  organization,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chi- 


cago, April  28  and  29.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
organization  for  1933-34. 


Receives  Grant 


Word  has  recently  come  to  Professor 
William  Treat  Upton  that  he  has  been 
awarded  the  sum  of  $500  towards  the 
publication  of  his  manuscript:  “A  For- 
gotten Pioneer— the  Story  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Anton  Philip  Heinrich 
(1781-1861)  known  during  his  Lifetime 
as  the  Beethoven  of  America.” 

This  award  is  made  by  the  Oscar 
Sonneck  Memorial  Fund,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Beethoven  Society  of 
New  York  in  memory  of  Mr.  Sonneck, 
America’s  first  and  greatest  musicologist. 
The  income  is  intended  to  be  used  in 
recognition  of  important  work  in  the 
field  of  musicology  in  America.  Al- 
though the  fund  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  this  is  the  first  award. 


Invited  to  Belgium 


Professor  Clarence  FI.  Hamilton  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  making  spec- 
ial study  of  an  important  text  in  Chinese 
Buddhist  philosophy,  has  been  invited  by 
Professor  Louis  de  La  Vallee  Poussin 
of  the  Institut  Beige  des  Flautes  Etudes 
Chinoises  to  study  with  him  this  sum- 
mer in  Brussels. 

M.  La  Vallee  Poussin  is  the  leading 
European  authority  on  the  system  of  Vas- 
ubandhu,  a fourth  century  Indian 
thinker  whose  philosophical  statements  of 
Buddhism  in  both  its  Hinayanist  and 
Mahayanist  forms  have  exerted  enorm- 
ous influence  on  Far  Eastern  thought. 


Miss  Hosford  Writes 
Story  of  First  Church 

A Living  Stone,  the  story  of  the  First 
Church  in  Oberlin,  has  been  written  by 
Professor  Frances  J.  Hosford  '91  and  will 
be  published  in  June.  Attractively  bound 
in  boards,  the  little  65  page  volume,  gift 
edition  and  illustrated,  is  expected  to  cost 
substantially  less  than  $1.00.  It  should 
be  ready  for  distribution  about  June  1 8, 
and  orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin. 

Miss  Hosford  has  also  written  for  the 
Commencement  a monograph  on  Oberlin 
women,  which,  with  other  books  planned 
for  the  Centennial,  cannot  be  immediately 
published  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
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Boston  Elects  Officers 

A meeting  of  the  Boston  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
April  28,  at  the  Hotel  Commander  in 
Cambridge.  About  fifty  people  were 
piesent  for  the  dinner  and  program.  The 
special  feature  of  the  evening  was  a talk 
by  Dr.  Wynn  Fairfield  ’07,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board,  and  formerly  Dean 
of  the  Oberlin  School  in  Shansi,  on  the 
subject  “The  Chinese  Puzzle.”  This  was 
followed  by  moving  pictures  of  the  Shansi 
school  and  two  reels  of  the  Oberlin  Mock 
Convention  and  general  campus  events. 
Before  the  dinner,  music  was  furnished  by 
a trio  consisting  of  Mrs.  Mary  Purcell 
Lester  ’08,  and  her  children  Purcell  and 
Louise.  The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  coming  year:  Dr.  Henry  E.  Bent 
’22,  president,  Miss  Doris  Simonds  ’28, 
vice  president,  Miss  Eva  Taylor  ’26, 
secretary-treasurer.  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Mrs.  Mary  Purcell  Lester  ’08,  Dr. 
Wynn  Fairfield  ’07,  Ralph  Maxted  ’22, 
Elliott  Grabill  ’32  and  Louis  P.  Gratz 
’32.  — M.  G. 


Pulitzer  Prize  for  Star 


The  Kansas  City  Star  was  one  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  for  1932,  it  was 
recently  announced.  The  award  of  $500 
for  the  best  editorial  article  written  dur- 
ing the  year  went  to  the  Star  for  its  series 
of  editorials  on  national  and  international 
subjects.  Friends  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Haskell 
’96,  editor,  offer  appropriate  congratu- 
lations. 


Moyer  ’21  Speaks 


Sunday  evening,  April  23,  the  Kouple 
Klub  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Raymond  Moyer  ’2 1,  now  studying  at 
Cornell  University  while  on  furlough 
from  Oberlin-in-Shansi.  Several  Oberlin 
alumni  and  friends  were  guests  of  the 
club. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Sands  ’22  (Angeline  Whitman  ’20) 
gave  a tea  at  their  home,  24  State  St.,  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer  and  their  Oberlin 
friends.  Others  present  included  Miss 
Josephine  Lueder  m’26  of  Ithaca;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jones  ’05  (Florence  Marsh 
’o2-’o4)  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Dock- 
ter  all  of  Weedsport;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Norfleet  ’21  of  Skaneateles;  Miss  E.  Rena 
Avins  ’20  of  Marcel lus;  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Cabeen,  Dean  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mosher  ’99 
(Laura  Camp  ’98-’oo),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  T.  Cowdery  ’16  (Ruth  Rich- 
ardson ’15)  Mr.  George  W.  Harwood  ’31, 
Miss  Muriel  Langelier,  instructor  in  the 
physical  education  department  from  1926 
to  1929,  and  Miss  Claribel  Calkins  ’94, 
all  of  Syracuse. 

— C.  C. 


President  at  Indian- 
apolis 

Indianapolis  alumni  and  former  stud- 
ents of  Oberlin  enjoyed  being  hosts  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  May  4 when 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lewis  Shank  (Evangeline 
Gilbert  3*95-96)  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Clara  Chapman  Gilbert  ’01,  opened  their 
beautiful  home  at  Golden  Hill  for  a tea 
following  the  Honors  Day  program  at 
Butler  University  where  Dr.  Wilkins  de- 
livered the  address.  Several  of  the  But- 
lei  faculty  were  honor  guests,  including 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Athearn 
and  Dean  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  the  latter  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Wilkins.  Dr.  Wilkins 
spoke  of  the  latest  Commencement  plans 
and  of  the  most  recent  Oberlin  news.  At 
the  reception  Mrs.  Athearn  of  Butler  and 
Susan  Gray  Shedd  (’31,  c’32)  poured. 
Guests  included  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bowers  (Zoe 
L.  Johnson  c’o2-’o3),  Dr.  Frances  Brown 
’18,  Mrs.  Robert  Fletcher,  Eugene  C.  Fos- 
ter (,97-,98),  Mrs.  Harry  McNutt  (Mar- 
guerite Hewitt  c’c>9-’i2),  Vernon  Parker 
’16,  Dr.  Sol lis  Runnells  hon.  ’25,  Miss 
Janet  Shaw  ’96,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland 
Smith  (Marguerite  R.  Walters  ’20),  Ken- 
neth Symons  ’27,  Donald  Gilley  c’28,  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Repp  (Bernice  Ann  Luckey  ’17) 
and  Bernard  Fitzgerald  c’32 

— S.  G.  S. 


Last  Chicago  Meeting 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  was 
held  Saturday,  May  20,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Boynton  (Ruth  Bullock 
’08).  Assisting  Mrs.  Boynton  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Dee  (Flora  Bierce  ’93),  Mrs. 
Frederick  Smith  (Mary  Jones  ’98)  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Barrows  (Bessie  Gordon 
’06). 

After  a beautiful  violin  recital  by 
Miss  Katherine  Hamilton  accompanied 
by  Mr.  George  Ilowarton,  reports  were 
made  by  Miss  Ruth  Bartlett  ex’14,  dele- 
gate to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League.  Christine,  our  first  scholarship 
girl,  is  still  making  $18.00  a week  and 
pretty  nearly  supports  the  family.  Helen, 
our  present  girl,  like  Christine  will  soon 
graduate  from  Harrison  Technical  High 
School. 

Mr.  Allan  F.  Millikan  ’90,  chairman 
of  the  Centennial  committee,  reported 
a large  number  going  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity.  The  secretary  of  the  club  was 
instructed  to  write  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine that  we  have  selected  Ruth  Nichols 
’03,  Federal  Reserve  Rank,  to  try  to 
bring  together  automobilists  with  seats 
and  travelers  wishing  seats. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a total 
membership  of  88,  with  receipts  of 
$285.00.  Of  this  amount,  $100.00  was 
sent  to  the  Oberlin  Needy  Students’ 
Fund,  and  $136.00  has  gone  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship  League  for  Helen. 


Mrs.  William  Dial  (Lilliann  Black- 
well  ’12)  moved  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  send  letters  of  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Robert  K.  Clark,  the  husband, 
and  to  Mrs.  Whipple,  mother  of  our 
dearly  beloved  member  Mrs.  Margaret 
Whipple  Clark  c’12,  who  died  May  11. 

The  following  officers  were  then 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich 
(Adena  Miller  ’11)  ; first  vice  president, 
Miss  Mercy  Hooker  ’13;  second  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Era  N.  Hauser  (Esther 
Balch  ’25)  ; treasurer,  Ruth  Hayward 
’27;  assistant  treasurer,  Martha  Rugh 
’30;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Mcllvaine  (Marian  Fisher  ’25)  ; corres- 
ponding secretary,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price 
’93;  Councillor  to  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Charles  W.  Reid  (Alice 
Charles  ’02).  Delegates  to  the  Chicago 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations  are 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Dee  ’93,  and  Mrs. 
George  Bridge  (Mary  McIntosh  ’08)  ; 
delegate  to  the  Children’s  Scholarship 
League,  Ruth  Bartlett  ex’14. — L.  S.  P. 


More  Oberlinites  in 
Washington 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Dern  and  Dr.  Ray- 
mond Moley  mentioned  in  the  May  Alum- 
ni Magazine  as  members  of  the  present 
administration  educated  at  least  partially 
at  Oberlin,  Oberlinites  have  a very  direct 
interest  in  Adolf  A.  Bcrle,  Jr.,  grandson 
of  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  ’59  and  son 
of  the  Reverend  A.  A.  Berle  t’87  and 
Augusta  Wright  Berle  ’89.  Arthur  At- 
wood Ballantinc,  under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  Hoover  administration 
and  continuing  in  the  same  capacity  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  Roosevelt,  was 
born  in  Oberlin.  Old  Oberlinites  who  re- 
member the  three  sons  of  President  W.  G. 
Ballantine  will  recognize  Arthur  Atwood 
as  the  middle  son. 


Officers  Elected  at 
Minneapolis 

On  Monday,  May  15,  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  Oberlin  Association  had  as  its 
supper  guest  Dr.  Dwight  J.  Bradley  ’12 
of  Newton  Center,  Mass. — an  entertain- 
ing, attractive  personality  whom  we  high- 
ly recommend  to  other  Oberlin  groups! 
We  had  a delightful  evening  with  Dr. 
Bradley. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
next  year:  Mr.  I.  S.  (“Moxie”)  Lind- 
quist ’08,  president;  Mrs.  John  II.  Angle 
(Myrna  Morrison  ’04),  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Carl  II.  Slocum  (Marjorie  Helen 
Farmer  ’12),  St.  Paul  vice  president;  and 
Mrs.  James  V.  Polacek,  secretary-treas- 
urer- —I.  S.  L. 
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News  of  Alumni 


a’62-’63 — Frank  Bird  Linderman,  son 
of  the  late  Mary  Ann  Brandon  Linder- 
man, has  recently  written  a story  of  a 
chipmunk  for  eight-to-ten-year-old  young- 
sters. The  title  of  the  book  is  Stumpy. 

ex’74 — Charles  L.  Bickford,  son  of  the 
late  Charles  R.  Bickford,  died  April  23 
of  heart  disease  at  his  heme,  1538  Belle 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  He  had  been 
ill  for  six  months.  Mr.  Bickford  was  the 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Cleveland  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  and  a nationally  known 
expert  on  currency. 

a’75-’So — Mrs.  Louise  Bazin  Moulder, 
widow  of  the  late  William  A.  Moulder 
(a’80-82)  died  at  her  home,  299  East 
College  Street,  Oberlin,  May  7.  Mrs. 
Moulder  is  survived  by  her  son,  Albert 
W.  Moulder  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

a’76-’78 — Charles  E.  Tucker,  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  commissioner,  former  Ely- 
ria mayor  and  active  business  man,  died 
suddenly  May  9 at  his  home  in  Elyria. 
Leaving  home  at  13  to  make  his  wav  in 
the  world,  he  worked  in  livery  stables, 
served  as  a waiter  in  a hotel  and  as  a 
clerk,  and  finally  returned  to  Elyria 
where  his  business  foresight  brought  him 
positions  of  trust.  His  last  post  was  as 
director  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Peerless  Oil  Company,  which  he  organ- 
ized. Mr.  Tucker  was  also  a member  of 
the  Memorial  Hospital  board  of  trustees, 
secretary  and  director  of  the  Elyria  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  from  1903  to  1910  and 
mayor  of  Elyria  from  1913  to  1917. 

t’8i — Rev.  William  E.  Archibald  died 
at  his  home,  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  Can- 
ada, March  25  after  a brief  illness.  He 
is  survived  by  Mrs.  Archibald. 

’83 — Alice  M.  Gardner  died  at  Atlantic 
Highlands,  New  Jersey,  July  29,  1932. 

’85 — The  Class  of  1885  has  kept  up  an 
annual  letter  for  48  years,  and  this  year’s 
publication  has  a letter  from  every  liv- 
ing member.  Has  any  class  a record  to 
compare  with  this? 

88 — Miss  Mabel  A.  Chase  has  been 
spending  part  of  the  winter  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida.  She  is  professor  emeritus 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  where  she  taught  many 
years.  Her  brother,  Stanley  A.  Chase 
’96,  has  recently  been  the  guest  of  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Durand  ’93  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Bennett  Durand  ’93  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’89 — Frederick  A.  Hazeltine,  who  re- 
signed two  years  ago  as  a federal  prohi- 
bition chief,  declined  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  State  Anti-Sa- 
Icon  League.  He  is  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  State  to  oppose  repeal  of  the 
18th  Amendment  and  had  charge  of  the 
campaign  in  his  district.  Mr.  Hazeltine 
is  now  associated  with  his  son,  Ezra  T. 
Hazeltine  ’21,  in  the  publication  of  the 
South  Bend,  Washington,  Journal. 

’89,  ’94,  ’95 — H.  P.  Metcalf  of  Madi- 
son, Ohio,  and  W.  E.  Stevens  of  Burton, 
Ohio,  gave  toasts  at  the  joint  session  of 
the  Cleveland  Congregational  Union  and 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Association  held  in 
the  Federated  Church,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio,  on  April  25.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Bowers, 
pastor  of  the  Lakewood  Congregational 
Church,  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  of  Congegational  Christian 
Churches  at  the  business  session  of  the 
Cleveland  Union.  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Ham- 


ilton, professor  of  philosophy  of  religion 
in  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, spoke  on  “Rethinking  Missions”  at 
the  joint  session.  Dean  Thomas  W.  Gra- 
ham, also  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  made  the  address  closing  the 
afternoon  session. 

’90 — F.  J.  VanHorn  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Oakland,  California,  his  resignation  to 
become  effective  July  1. 

’92,  ’02 — Alan  T.  Chapman,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Chapman 
(Nora  E.  Eade),  received  his  Doctor’s 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  1932  summer 
quarter  at  Ohio  State  University  and  was 
awarded  a National  Research  Fellowship 
in  chemistry.  He  is  spending  this  year 
at  the  California  Institute  of  Technology'. 

ex’94 — Mrs.  Caroline  Lowe  Hovey,  for 
many  years  an  organist  and  music  teacher 
in  Cleveland,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  C.  Edgar  Reeves,  7311  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  April  28.  From  1893  until  1917  Mrs. 
Hovey  was  active  in  Cleveland  music 
circles  and  was  organist  and  director  of 
the  choir  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Christian 
Church,  the  First  M.  E.  Church  and  the 
East  End  Baptist  Church,  successively. 
She  also  gave  season  recitals  for  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  conventions  in  Cleveland,  for 
the  Buffalo  Exposition  and  the  San  Diego 
Exposition.  In  her  residence  studio  in 
New  York,  she  not  only  made  a happy 
home  for  her  pupils,  but  throughout  the 
years  of  the  War,  she  opened  her  home 
every  week  for  a social  evening  for  sol- 
diers. She  served  on  the  Volunteer  En- 
tertainment Bureau  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  she  was  organist  for 
the  Baptist  Temple  and  later  for  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Besides 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Hovey  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Professor  Horace  M.  Hovey  of 
Columbia  University,  and  a brother, 
George  B.  Lowe,  Cleveland. 

ex’95 — Herbert  C.  Hale  died  on  April 
1 6 in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’96 — Andrew  Auten  of  Decatur,  Geor- 
gia, writes:  “I’m  still  enjoying  myself  by 
scattering  flowers  along  life’s  pathway. 
A wonderful  spring  for  plants.  Peonies, 
iris  and  waterlilies  are  in  their  glory  now. 
I wish  you  could  all  see  what  is  said  to 
be  ‘the  most  beautiful  place  about  Atlan- 
ta’— ask  Jack  Olmstead  about  it.  ’Tis  far 
more  beautiful  than  when  he  saw  it.” 

ex-c’97 — Walter  Logan  has  had  many 
jobs.  He  played  in  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, directed  a Hotel  Hollenden  ensemble, 
ran  a violin  school  and  did  settlement 
work.  The  first  of  May  marked  his 
first  ten  years  in  radio. 

’97 — Mrs.  William  B.  Stellc  (Marv  E. 
Sheffield)  of  the  North  China  Mission 
has  been  granted  a five  months’  leave  of 
absence.  She  is  visiting  her  mother  in 
Honolulu. 

ex-c’98 — Madame  Corinne  A.  Rider- 
Reed,  soprano,  and  the  Reed  Ensemble 
gave  a Brahms  centenary  program  at  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  on  May  4. 

’98,  ex’oo — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H. 
Griswold  (Hope  Erwin)  have  been  visit- 
ing their  sr>n  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Griswold  ’25,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 


00  William  Lee  Washington,  profes- 
sor of  practical  theology  at  the  Howard 
University  School  of  Religion,  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March  23.  Dr. 
Washington  was  stricken  just  as  he  was 
about  to  start  for  Kinston,  N.  C.,  where 
he  was  scheduled  to  give  a series  of  ad- 
dresses before  the  Howard  University  Ex- 
tension Institute  at  that  place.  Fie  has 
had  wide  experience  as  a pastor,  a teacher 
and  a social  worker.  His  balanced  judg- 
ment, his  irenic  temper  and  his  intense- 
ly practical  counsel  made  him  one  of  the 
most  valued  faculty  members  at  the 
University.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr. 
Washington  was  the  pastor  of  the  Zion 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

01 — Edwin  W.  Brouse,  in  an  article 
in  a recent  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal. 
states  his  views  on  the  administration 
financial  program  conducted  in  Akron  by 
A R.  Orage,  English  editor.  Mr.  Brouse 
believes  that  measures  for  orderly  liquida- 
tion of  banks’  slow  assets  should  be  taken. 
He  is  assisting  former  Congressman  Fran- 
cis Seiberling  in  the  important  task  of 
selecting  members  of  the  several  sub- 
committees on  the  reorganization  group 
of  Akron’s  largest  unlicensed  bank,  the 
First-Central  Trust  Co. 

’05 — Mrs.  Sarah  Clifton,  mother  of 
John  M.  Clifton,  87  East  Lorain  Street, 
Oberlin,  died  May  16  in  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 

’06 — Frances  F.  Gordon  died  at  the 
Billings  Hospital,  University  of  Chicago, 
on  March  4 as  a result  of  a brief  illness. 
After  teaching  one  year  in  New  Lisbon, 
Wis.,  she  went  to  Waukesha,  Wis.,  where 
she  remained  until  1912.  Miss  Gordon 
has  been  a teacher  in  the  Thornton  Town- 
ship High  School  in  Harvey,  111.,  for  21 
years,  16  of  which  she  was  dean  of  girls. 
Fler  girls’  club  activities  have  experienced 
uninterrupted  success  since  the  initial  or- 
ganization; so  popular  did  Thornton’s 
Girls’  Clubs  prove  to  be  that  other 
schools  quickly  followed  their  lead  until 
now  the  girls’  club  movement  has  become 
a notable  one  through  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Miss  Gordon  is  survived  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Rosamond  I.  Gordon  of 
15432  Myrtle  Avenue,  Harvey,  111. 

’07 — Charles  R.  Stone  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  at  West- 
minster College,  Pa.,  on  June  5. 

’08 — Clayton  H.  Foote,  brother  of  Alice 
M.  Foote,  died  in  Cleveland,  April  18. 

’09 — Rev.  Lawrie  J.  Sharp  is  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Linwood,  Ohio,  Young 
People’s  Summer  Conference  which  is  to 
be  held  June  26-July  3. 

’ii — Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  chief  of  the 
reference  department  of  the  New  ^ ork 
Public  Library,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Library  Club  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Botan- 
ic Garden  on  April  26. 

>I5_Dr.  Karl  M.  Cowderv,  associate 
registrar  of  Stanford  University,  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  College 
Personnel  Association  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

’15 — Appointment  of  Carlton  K.  Mat- 
son  as  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Col- 
umbus Bureau  was  announced  May  9. 
Mr.  Matson  has  been  a member  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  since  i927» 
having  served  as  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times.  He  received  his  Master’s 
degree  at  Columbia  University  where  he 
specialized  in  political  science  anil  public 
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law.  He  went  to  Cleveland  as  a reporter 
for  the  Plain  Dealer  and  has  also  been 
publicity  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Wel- 
fare Federation,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  At  the 
Foundation  he  succeeded  Professor  Ray- 
mond Moley,  now  President  Roosevelt’s 
close  adviser  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Matson  left  the  Foundation  to 
join  the  Press.  In  his  new  position  Mr. 
Matson  will  direct  reporting  activities 
and  state  political  news  for  six  Ohio 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

’i8 — “The  toddlers  sang;  the  kinder- 
gartners  sang ; the  ten-year-olds  sang;  the 
women  sang — everybody  sang  at  the  wel- 
come home  to  Mary  L.  McClure  in  Fen- 
chow,  Shansi,  North  China.  Miss  Mc- 
Clure, who  resigned  as  principal  of  the 
Women’s  Training  School  when  the  men’s 
and  women’s  schools  were  merged,  has 
gone  back  from  furlough  to  be  an  in- 
structor on  the  staff  under  a Chinese  prin- 
cipal. To  quote  her  own  words,  she  is 
‘happy  as  a clam  and  busy  as  a bee’.” 

TS — The  Primary  Department  of  Trin- 
ity Church  School,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio,  has  been  taking  an  imaginary  two 
months’  trip  to  China.  Each  Sunday  ev- 
ery child  was  given  a ticket  with  the 
name  of  the  next  stop  and  the  name  of 
the  missionary  they  would  see  there.  A 
Chinese  play  was  given  upon  their  re- 
turn, and  also  a Chinese  party  at  which 
they  played  Chinese  games.  The  admis- 
sion to  the  party  was  a cake  of  soap  or 
crayons  for  Dr.  Neil  H.  Lewis’  hospital 
at  Foochow. 

’19 — Rev.  Orville  C.  Jones  has  been 
engaged  as  stated  supply  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Youngstown,  having  begun  his 
work  with  that  church  on  April  1. 

ex’21 — Tokuji  Saisho  is  the  editor  of 
‘‘Notes  on  Art  and  Literature,”  a feature 
column  in  the  Japan  Times. 

c’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd 
(Rebecca  Burgner)  are  planning  to  spend 
the  summer  at  the  American  Colony  in 
Jerusalem.  Mrs.  Decherd  is  to  be  the  of- 
ficial organist  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during 
that  time,  giving  one  recital  each  week 
on  the  recently  dedicated  oigan.  Mrs. 
Decherd  played  many  of  Dr.  Andrews’ 
well-known  compositions  at  one  of  her 
four  Easter  recitals  given  on  this  mag- 
nificent organ.  In  addition  to  Lord  Allen- 
by,  other  guests  who  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  organ  on  April  18  were  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Belgium  and  John 
R.  Mott. 

’22 — Stella  M.  Graves  teaches  music 
and  singing  in  the  Wenshan  Girl’s 
School  in  Foochow,  China.  “Just  what 
music  means  to  mankind,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  can  never  be  estimated,” 
says  Miss  Graves,  but  she  testifies  to  its 
value  and  spiritual  contribution  to  China. 
“China  is  rich  in  melodies,  songs  of  all 
kinds  of  workmen  and  all  phases  of  life. 
Of  course,  their  different  scale  and  whole 
ideal  of  singing  makes  learning  Western 
music  a bit  difficult,  but  China  wishes 
to  learn  it.  Two  months  before  Christmas 
the  girls  at  the  Wenshan  School  began 
singing  carols  and  they  never  stopped  un- 
til the  day  they  left  for  winter  vacation.” 

’23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Ride  (Doris 
Savage),  2950  East  132nd  Street,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  announce  the  arrival  of 
Robert  Savage  on  May  5 at  Hanna  House, 
Cleveland.  Robert  is  a grandson  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Savage  ’93 


(Elizabeth  K.  Pehon  c’9i-9+)  of  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Ride  is  head  coach  at  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science. 

h'24 — Clevelanders  paid  tribute  to  Miss 
Linda  A.  Eastman,  librarian  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library,  at  the  Euclid  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church  on  April  23  in  rec- 
ognition of  more  than  forty  years  of  serv- 
ice to  her  city  in  its  public  libraries.  For 
fifteen  years  she  has  guided  the  destinies 
of  one  of  the  finest  public  library  sys- 
tems in  the  world  as  city  librarian.  Miss 
Eastman  gave  the  main  address  on 
“Books  for  These  Times.” 

ex’24 — A recent  assignment  to  Roelif 
Loveland,  reporter  on  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  was  to  hunt  a job  as  a 
“bum.”  lie  started  “as  a man  stranded 
in  Cleveland,  with  no  money,  a good 
growth  of  whiskers,  rough  clothing,  seek- 
ing a job.”  Mr.  Loveland  believes  that 
“a  bum’s  best  friend  is  a bum.” 

’25 — Esther  C.  Hendee,  who  is  doing 
graduate  study  in  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  under  Professor  C.  A. 
Kofoid  ’90,  has  a research  paper,  “The 
Association  of  the  Termites,  Kalotermes 
minor,  Reticulitermes  hesperus,  and  Zoo- 
termopsis  angusticollis,  with  Fungi,”  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  “University  of  Cal- 
ifornia Publications  in  Zoology.” 

’25 — Earl  R.  Moses,  who  received  his 
Master’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  December,  has  been  doing  re- 
search work  and  graduate  study  under  a 
joint-study,  matched-fund  arrangement 
between  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
University  and  the  Chicago  Urban 
League.  His  project  has  been  “Juvenile 
Delinquency  Among  Negroes  in  Chica- 
go.” The  study  will  be  submitted  for 
publication  later  in  the  year.  In  addition 
to  this  monograph,  he  has  written  a spe- 
cial report  for  the  president’s  conference 
on  home  building  and  home  ownership, 
which  appears  in  Vol.  VI,  Negro  Housing, 
of  the  conference  publications. 

’25 — The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  just  pub- 
lished a book  entitled  Lymphatics,  Lymph 
and  Tissue  Fluid  by  Cecil  K.  Drinker 
and  Madeleine  E.  Field.  Last  year  Miss 
Field  was  given  the  rank  of  instructor  in 
physiology  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health;  she  is  the  only  woman  in- 
structor of  any  rank  in  that  school. 

c’25,  c’31 — The  Medina  County,  Ohio, 
band,  under  the  direction  of  Rudolph 
Behrens  and  the  Berea,  Ohio,  High-  School 
band,  directed  by  Richard  Stocker,  played 
at  the  northeastern  Ohio  Band  Festival 
held  at  Medina  on  May  6. 

’25 — Lois  E.  TeWinkel,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  various  capacities  at  Barn- 
ard College  and  studying  at  Columbia 
University,  receives  her  Ph.D.  this  spring. 
Miss  TeWinkel  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  zoology  at  Smith  College  and 
will  begin  her  service  there  next  fall. 

’26 — Nicholas  A.  Smith  is  connected 
with  the  air  conditioning  department  of 
the  General  Electric  Company  fit  New 
York  City. 

t’26 — Clarence  F.  McCall  has  “no  spe- 
cial news  to  report  of  myself;  my  eldest 
son  who  was  once  a student  in  the  pri- 
mary school  at  Oberlin  took  the  highest 
marks  in  the  freshman  class  at  Berea  last 
year  and  has  just  been  chosen  president 
of  the  “Y”  for  next  year.  His  ‘Ma  and 
Pa’  think  he  is  a real  nice  chap.”  Mr. 
McCall  regrets  not  being  able  to  be  pre- 


sent at  the  Centennial  or  “Sawage”  as  lie 
calls  it,  and  extends  cordial  greetings  to 
’26. 

ex-c’26 — Mr.  Einen  Yuasa,  noted  vo- 
calist, has  recently  accepted  a position  as 
professor  at  the  Nippon  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

’27 — Grace  E.  Walker  has  been  named 
alternate  for  the  Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston 
Fellowship. 

'27 — Martha  Bate  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  C.  Miller  (Millicent  O.  Bate) 
of  20  Estill,  Berea,  Ky.f  on  April  20. 

c’27 — Kathryn  DeVeny  entertained  the 
Lorain,  Ohio,  Junior  Musical  Arts  Society 
at  her  home  recently.  The  program  was 
devoted  to  a study  of  the  life  of  Bach. 

’28 — John  S.  Hawley  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  in  the  electric  re- 
frigeration department  at  Cleveland. 

c’28,  ’32 — Doris  and  Alice  Simonds  are 
enjoying  life  “apartmenting”  together  in 
Boston  this  year.  Alice  is  attending 
Katharine  Gibbs  School,  and  Doris  is 
continuing  her  work  as  assistant  supervi- 
sor of  music  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

c’29 — Classmates  of  Josephine  L.  Stroup 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  her  death  on 
October  7 at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Bradford  Stroup,  467  East 
High  Avenue,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 
She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  the  past  two 
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years  and  death  was  caused  by  chronic 
bronchial  pneumonia.  Miss  Stroup  was 
a teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  Thomas, 
West  Virginia,  before  illness  caused  her 
to  resign  from  her  position.  She  was  an 
organist  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  Philadelphia,  a former  member  of 
the  choir  of  the  First  Moravian  Church  in 
Dover,  Ohio,  and  was  associated  with  the 
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College  Club  and  the  Women’s  Music 
Study  Club  of  New  Philadelphia.  Sur- 
viving are  her  parents;  a brother,  Will- 
iam, quartermaster  on  the  S.  S.  Ex- 
chorda; and  a sister,  Mrs.  John  A.  Derry 
(Kathryn  E.  ’27)  of  New  York  City. 

’29 — Stewart  L.  Cushman  is  employed 
in  the  merchandise  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  their  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  branch. 

’29,  c’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  H. 
Trethaway  (Elizabeth  Burnett)  send 
greetings  to  their  Oberlin  friends  from 
sunny  California. 

’30 — Hollis  W.  Barber  has  been  award- 
ed a political  science  fellowship  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  1933-34.  He 
plans  to  study  under  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Ogg. 
Hollis  spent  his  Easter  vacation  explor- 
ing the  Polish  Corridor.  “They  are  ex- 
pecting war  to  break  out  between  the 
Poles  and  the  Germans  almost  any  day, 
and  he  wanted  to  see  what  was  going 
on.” 

’3  x,  ’31 — Virginia  Caroline  Easton  and 
Franklin  Traviss  Peters  will  be  married 
Friday,  June  16,  in  Fairchild  Chapel, 
Oberlin.  Their  only  attendants  will  be 
Anita  Eve  Easton,  sister  of  the  bride,  of 
Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  and  John  P. 
Metzler,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Miss  Easton  is  a 
secretarial  assistant  in  the  Fine  Arts  De- 
partment. Mr.  Peters  is  a candidate  for 
the  Master’s  degree  in  chemistry  at  Ober- 
lin College  and  has  recently  been  granted 
a graduate  assistantship  in  chemistry  at 
Yale. 

’31,  ’31 — The  engagement  of  Caroline 
Schulz  and  Jack  Service  was  announced 
by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Schulz 
on  May  19  at  Fort  Humphreys,  Virginia. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Shang- 
hai, China,  sometime  in  the  fall. 

’31 — Ruth  A.  Sumner  would  be  pleased 
to  tell  us  what  she  is  doing  if  she  were 
doing  anything  at  all.  However,  she 
taught  for  five  months  last  year  in  a 
small  rural  school  and  did  substitute 
teaching  for  six  weeks  this  winter.  She 
plans  to  return  to  a Y.  W.  C.  A.  camp 
in  Central  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is 
a counsellor,  this  summer. 

’31 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Clarence  E.  Adams,  father  of 
Forest  Adams,  on  May  2. 

’31 — Elizabeth  Doerschuk  is  a district 
aide  with  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Cleveland. 

’31 — E.  Sidney  Willis  is  employed  in 
the  accounting  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

’31 — Elizabeth  S.  Hanson  writes  from 
Mentor,  Ohio:  “This  winter  and  spring 
have  found  me  very  busy  (nothing  re- 
munerative, however)  in  my  home  town 
doing  church  work,  club  work  (organized 
a junior  club  of  which  Emmy  Ebert  ’28 
is  a loyal  member)  and  even  directing  a 
couple  .of  Christmas  pageants  and  a Chi- 
nese pantomine.  This  dramatic  work  is 
very  new  to  me  but  most  interesting,  in 
spite  of  long  practices  and  grease  paint. 
I hope  to  see  everybody  at  Commence- 
ment.” 

’31 — Jessie  O.  Bowen  has  been  spending 
this  year  studying  at  Alfred  University. 

ex-c’31 — Alice  Warren  visited  in  Ober- 
lin recently  and  while  here  attended  the 
recital  of  Miss  Helen  Gipson  ’29. 


31,  c’32  Cornelius  C.  Fenner  and 
Marcia  S.  Platt  were  married  May  8 at 
the  bride’s  home,  608  Centennial  Street 
New  Castle,  Pa.  Mrs.  Fenner  has  been 
at  home  studying  art  and  voice.  Mr.  Fen- 
ner is  employed  by  the  Reflex  Spark- 
Plug  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  sales 
manager.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenner  are  at 
home  to  their  Oberlin  friends  at  1756 
Waterbury  Road,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’31 — James  P.  Sell  is  co-author  with 
two  others  of  an  article  entitled  “Re- 
sponses of  a Teratologica!  Crustacean 
Limb  to  Electrical  Stimuli”  in  the  Decem- 
ber, 1932,  issue  of  Zeitschrift  fur  vcrglei- 
chende  Physiologie.  Mr.  Sell  has  been 
appointed  graduate  assistant  in  zoology  at 
Vale  University  for  1933-34. 

’32 — Peg  Glessner  writes  from  Dela- 
ware: “Here  it  is  Monday” — but  we 

haven’t  any  dollar.  So  this  is  your  let- 
ter from  your  alumni  secretary.  Are  we 
going  to  see  you  in  Oberlin  at  Commence- 
ment time?  . Looks  like  a lot  of  ’32’ers 
are  going  to  make  it,  for  already  over 
130  from  near  and  far  have  let  us  know 
that  they  are  planning  to  be  on  deck. 
June  15-20 — six  big  days  full  to  the 
brim.  Our  first  chance  to  come  back  to 
Commencement  as  alumni,  and  a grand 
chance  to  see  everyone.  So  send  in  that 
card  to  Secretary  Jones.  Let  it  bear  good 
news  that  another  ’32’er  will  be  back. 

Here’s  hoping  I’ll  be  seeing  you. 

’32 — Dorothy  C.  Jones  has  been  attend- 
ing Bowling  Green  State  Normal  School 
this  year  and  will  receive  her  elementary 
certificate  in  June. 

’32,  c’32 — Lydia  Luck  and  Paroda  Anne 
Dunning  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  en- 
tertained Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  ’03  at 
luncheon.  Miss  Luck  teaches  second 
grade  in  the  Louisville  schools  and  Miss 
Dunning  supervises  junior  high  school 
music. 

’32 — Joseph  Grosz  has  been  associated 
with  the  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis’ 
leading  department  store,  since  last  Sep- 
tember. 

’32 — Edwin  L.  Whitmer  was  recently- 
elected  principal  of  the  Belmore,  Ohio, 
High  School.  He  will  begin  his  work 
there  in  September. 

c'32 — Rosalie  Tucker  visited  Dorothy 
Bourn  ’16  in  Oberlin  recently.  Miss  Tuck- 
er and  her  mother  have  also  been  visit- 
ing in  Michigan.  In  Marshall,  Miss 
Tucker  and  Glenn  King  c’31  accompanied 
the  cantata,  “The  Seven  Last  Words,’  on 
the  piano  and  organ  at  Easter  time.  She 
also  reports  seeing  Charles  \ ogan  c 32 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Miss  1 ticker  plans  to 
organize  a piano  class  next  year  at  her 
home,  Rosemont,  West  Falls,  N.  V . 

’32 — Margaret  J.  Jones  is  attending 
Kent  State  College  this  quarter. 


Extra  copies  of  the  July  (Centennial) 
issue  of  the  Magazine  may  be  secured 
for  25  cents  each.  Order  now,  or  at  the 
Alumni  Office  in  June. 
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A history  of  Oberlin  Colony  and  Ober- 
1 in  Village,  with  accompanying  reference 
to  developments  in  Oberlin  College,  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Colony 
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